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REVIEWS. 





The History of Ireland. By Thomas Moore, 
Esq. Vol. I. London: Longman & Co. 


Mr. Moore has devoted his first volume to 
the most hopeless of all subjects—the tra- 
ditional history of Ireland, as composed by 
the bards and monks of the middle ages, or 
compiled from their legends by the annalists 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. He 
entered on his task with some misgivings, 
for he says— 

“So intermixed together are reality and fic- 
tion in the first records of most nations, and 
each, in passing through the medium of tradi- 
tion, assumes so deceivingly the features of the 
other, that the attempt to distinguish between 
them, is a task of no ordinary responsibility ; 
more especially where national vanity has be- 
come interested in the result; or where, as in 
the case of Ireland, a far deeper feeling of 
wounded pride seeks relief from the sense of 
present humiliation and suffering, in such in- 
distinct dreams of former glory.” 

Whatever may be the cause, the Irish are 
the only European nations that cling to pre- 
tensions cf extravagant antiquity, and claim 
for their ancestors an advanced state of civi- 
lization, ere Greece had emerged from bar- 
barism, or Romulus commenced to build his 
city on the Capitoline hill. Mr. Moore is, 
of course, guiltless of such folly ; he endea- 
vours to hold a middle course between scep- 
ticism and credulity ; but, in spite of his bet- 
ter judgment, he is too frequently dazzled by 
those dreams of former glory which had 
floated before his youthful imagination ;— 
he cannot merge the poet in the historian. 
The authorities for the condition of Ireland, 
before the introduction of Christianity, are 
neither numerous nor trustworthy ; they are 
principally annalists of the tenth and ele- 
venth centuries, who compiled their narra- 
tives from popular traditions and poetic 
legends, interweaving them with portions 
of Scripture history, and some of the most 
prominent facts and fables derived from 
Greek and Roman literature. To invent 
a scheme of chronology by which these 
anomalous materials could be held together, 
to supply breaks in genealogical lists, either 
by simple invention or by representing co- 
temporary as successive dynasties, are arts 
too familiar to the manufacturers of legen- 
dary history, to be omitted by the monkish 
annalists of Ireland: but they saw not that 
this very completeness is the most certain 
proof of deception, and that the circumstan- 
tiality of their narratives clearly proves them 
to be mere romances, Without entering 
into any minute disquisition on the origin 
of the Irish nation, it may be generally 
stated, that several successive colonies, of 
which the most remarkable were the Fir- 
Bolgs (Belge) and the Tuatha-de-Danaan 
(Damnii) established themselves in the island 
at some uncertain period: that at some 
equally unknown time, the Pheenicians, 


‘through their Spanish colonies, carried on 





a pretty extensive trade with Ireland, and 
this led to a very intimate connexion be- 
tween Spain and Ireland, whose existence 
is the best established fact in Irish history. 
The articles imported by the Phcenicians, 
from the islands beyond the straits of Her- 
cules, were tin, lead, and skins. Now, Ireland 
produces no tin, and has but few lead mines ; 
consequently, it must have principally sup- 
plied the fur and hides; or, in other words, 
the Irish stood in the same relation to the 
Pheenicians, that the North American In- 
dians do to the English merchants of the pre- 
sent day. 

That the trade with the Phcenicians 
brought no rapid improvement in civilization, 
is demonstrable; Ireland, down to the his- 
torical period, was little better than one vast 
forest; and its bogs, at the present hour, 
confirm the account of all judicious wri- 
ters. With the exception of the Round 
Towers, whose age ‘and purpose have been 
made the theme of more idle conjecture than 
any edifices on the face of the globe, Ireland 
contains no stone building of earlier date 
than the eleventh century. St. Bernard, in 
his Life of Archbishop Malachie, declares that 
the stone oratory, erected by that prelate at 
Bangor (Ban choir), excited the surprise of 
his countrymen, one of whom exclaimed, 
“ O good man, what levity could induce you 
to erect such a novelty in our country!” 
Finally, the Irish laws of property, inheri- 
tance, and succession, could only have been 
devised in an age of barbarism, which they 
were well calculated to perpetuate. Let us 
now look to foreign authorities: Diodorus 
Siculus in his fifth book says, “ The most 
ferocious of all the Gauls, are those who in- 
habit the north, as the Britons that occupy 
Ireland.” In another place he calls them 
“ cannibals,” and his testimony is confirmed 
by Strabo, and St. Jerome. Equally un- 
favourable is the evidence of Tacitus, of So- 
linus, and of Pomponius Mela. If, however, 
there be antiquarians who prefer to these 
authorities, the absurd legends of monks and 
sennachies, it would be idle to attempt dis- 
pelling the delusion of men beyond the reach 
of argument. 

A glimmering of historical light begins to 
be seen about the second century before the 
Christian era, when Ireland fell under the 
‘ate of the Milesians, a tribe supposed to 

ave migrated from the shores of the Cas- 
pian into Spain, and thence to have sent a 
colony into Ireland. The Milesians, whoever 
they were, treated the native Irish with as 
little tenderness as they themselves expe- 
rienced from the Anglo-Normans in a sub- 
sequent age. ‘They seem alone to have pos- 
sessed the use of letters, for all the memo- 
rials of the struggle between the oppressors 
and the oppressed are the songs of the Mi- 
lesian bards, who, of course, “ stand by their 
order.” It is curious that Mr. Moore should 
have adopted their prejudices, and described 
the insurgents as a rebellious rabble, for- 
getting that he once sung— 





Rebellion ! foul dishonouring word, 
Whose wrongful blight so oft has stain’d 
The holiest cause that tongue or sword 
Of mortal ever lost or gain’d. 

We dare be sworn, that as Mr. Moore 
advances in his history, we shall not find his 
sympathies continue to favour the dominant 
party. 

Turning, without reluctance, from the un- 
certain traditions relating to Pagan Ireland, 
we come to the introduction of Christianity 
into the island, where it encountered less 
resistance than in any other European coun- 
try. This was chiefly owing to the prudence 
of the first missionaries, who accommodated 
the forms they found prevailing to the faith 
they were anxious to introduce :-— 

“ At every step, indeed, the transition to a 
new faith was smoothed by such coincidences or 
adoptions, The convert saw in the baptismal 
font, where he was immersed, the sacred well 
at which his fathers had worshipped. The 
Druidical stone on the ‘high places’ bore, rudely 
graved upon it, the name of the Redeemer ; and 
it was in general by the side of those ancient 
pillar-towers—whose origin was even then, per- 
haps, a mystery—that, in order to share in the 
solemn feelings which they inspired, the Chris- 
tian temples arose. With the same view, the 
Sacred Grove was anew consecrated to religion, 
and the word Dair, or oak, so often combined 
with the names of churches in Ireland, suffi- 
ciently marks the favourite haunts of the idola- 
try which they superseded. In some instances, 
the accustomed objects of former worship were 
associated, even more intimately, with the new 
faith; and the order of Druidesses, as well as 
the idolatry which they practised, seemed to be 
revived, or rather continued, by the Nuns of 
St. Bridget, in their inextinguishable fire and 
miraculous oak at Kildare.” 


The effects produced by the establishment 
of Christianity in Ireland were remarkable ; 
Mr. Moore has stated them with great truth 
and feeling :— 

“The fervid eagerness and rapidity with 
which the new faith had been embraced wore so 
much the appearance of that sort of enthusiasm 
which mere novelty often excites, that it would 
have seemed but in the natural course of affairs 
had there succeeded a lull to all this excitement, 
and had such a burst of religious zeal, through- 
out the great mass of the people,—deprived en- 
tirely, as it was, of the fuel which persecution 
always ministers,—subsided speedily into that 
state of languor, if not of dangerous indifference, 
in which the uncontested triumph of human de- 
sires almost invariably ends. But in this, as in 
all other respects, the course of the change now 
worked in the minds of the people of Ireland 
was peculiar and unprecedented; and, striking 
as was their zeal and promptitude in adopting 
the new faith, the steady fervour with which 
they now devoted themselves to its doctrines 
and discipline was even still more remarkable. 
From this period, indeed, the drama of Irish 
history begins to assume an entirely different 
character. Instead of the furious strife of kings 
and chieftains forming, as before, its main action 
and interest, this stormy spectacle gives way to 
the pure and peaceful triumphs of religion. Il, 
lustrious saints, of both sexes, pass in review 
before our eyes ;—the cowl and the veil eclipse 


the glory even of the regal crown; and, instead 
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of the grand and festive halls of Tara, and 
Emania, the lonely cell of the fasting penitent 
becomes the scene of fame.” 

Unfortunately, “ The Traveller in search of 
a Religion” now usurps the place of the his- 
torian, and enters into a long and laboured 
proof that the tenets of the ancient Irish 
Christians were the same as those of the 
church of Rome. We have no inclination 
to enter into this controversy, which has 
neither interest nor utility to recommend it: 
suffice it to say, that St. Jerome brands the 
Irish Church as schismatic, and therefore 
assails their country with all the acrimonious 
abuse for which he was so eminently distin- 
guished—that the Irish priests had per- 
mission to marry—that the communion was 
administered to the laity in both kinds—an 
that Irish prelates did not receive the pall o 
investiture from Rome until about the time 
of the English invasion ;—finally, the Popes 
gave Ireland to Henry 1L., on account of 
the asserted heresy of its inhabitants. Har- 
dyng’s Chronicle states this in very plain 
terms. , : 


The kynge Henrye then conquered all Irelande 
By papal dome, theré of his royaltee © 
The profits and revenues of the lande, 
The dominacion and the soverayntee, 
For errour which agayn the spiritualtee 
They helde fall longe, and would not been correcte 
Of heresyes with which they were infecte. ° 


With more pardonable fondness, Mr. 
Moore dwells on the period when Ireland, 
by the general consent of all Christendom, 
bore the title of “ the island of saints,” when, 
removed by its situation from the sanguinary 
wars and tumults that devastated Europe, its 
monasteries and halls afforded instruction to 
the youthful student whom love of learning 
brought from distant shores, and shelter to 
the aged scholar who sought there the safety 
and tranquillity denied to’‘him in his native 
land. 

We have not read this volume with the 
pleasure we anticipated; the antiquarian 
discussion of legendary history in one half of 
it, and the religious controversy in the other, 
are topics that cannot be rendered agreeable 
even by the charms of Mr. Moore’s fasci- 
nating style : 

Pretty! in amber to observe the forms 

Of hairs or straws, or dirt, or grubs, or worms ! 
The things we know are neither rich nor rare, 
But wouder how the devil they got there. 

We cannot conclude without expressing 
our surprise at the announcement that this 
work is to be completed in three volumes! 
This first volume brings us down only to the 
time of the first Danish invasion, and if the 
same proportion be observed, the third 
volume will scarcely include the era of the 
Reformation. 

eee 
Notes on a Journey through Belgium, Hol- 
land, and the West of Germany, including 

Letters and Fragments. By Amadie Clau- 

sade—[ Feuilles de Voyage, §c.] Paris: 

Delaunay ; London, Bossange & Co. 

Ir anything were necessary to prove the 
rising importance of the central portion of 
the European continent, the increase of tra- 
vellers and note-takers, who now make that 
region the scene of their labours, might be 
taken as good evidence of the fact. A journey 
through Belgium and up the Rhine is not 
merely a fashion, but a rage. It is not 
alone, we think, the beautiful scenery of “ the 
abounding river,” that solicits the stream of 
summer excursion towards this channel ; the 





vast developement of agricultural and manu- 
facturing industry—the undisturbed anti- 
quity of the picturesque cities—the primitive 
simplicity of manners—the historic and 
legendary reminiscences connected, with the 
sites—the riches of art preserved in the many 
collections, and (may we add?) a generous 
sympathy for a race which, for centuries, has 
been made the scape-goat of every European 
quarrel,—each contrivutes something to the 
vogue attached to a journey through this 
portion «of the continent. Belgium and 
Vestern Germany is, in fact, to the middle 
ages, all that [taly and Greece are to classic 
antiquity ; and, could we but persuade our- 
selves that fashion had not more to do with 
the frequentation of this route, than a liberal 
spirit of inquiry, we should hold the pleasure 
and instruction it is calculated to afford, 
ample justification of the preference. In 
one point of view, a nearer acquaintance 
with Belgium and Western Germany is espe- 
cially desirable. Crowded within its narrow 
and accessible limits, are to be found speci- 
mens of almost every form of government, 
from which statesmen (and those who are 
called by the high destinies of modern Eu- 
vee to sit in judgment on statesmen) may 
effectually study the good and evil attached 
to each: nor will it be a trifling blessing, if 
the spectacle of wealth, ease, and social hap- 
piness, which even a peace of twenty years 
has created for so many millions of human 
beings, should diffuse a livelier sense of the 
horrors of war, and a deeper detestation of, 
those who would wantonly renew it. 
Holding these opinions of the intellectual 
riches of the mine, we cannot suppress our 
surprise, not so much at the manner in which, 
for the greater part, it has been worked, as 
at the market which subsists for its most 
worthless products. We have tours through 
Belgium and Western Germany of all shapes, 
sizes, and pretensions; yet, of these, the 
greater part are mere guide books, and many 


| not even valuable to that very limited extent. 


The few exceptions might be easily named, 
but we abstain from doing the parties so ex- 
cepted a serious injury with that influential 
portion of the public which rejects all books 
that profess to add instruction to amusement. 
We happen to know, that one work on Bel- 
gium, written by a person from his position 
the most likely to afford accurate informa- 
tion, has been rejected by the London pub- 
lishers as “ caviare to the general;” and 
every one knows, that a popular author has 
thought it necessary to avail herself of her 
talents for fictitious narrative, in order to 
pass her substantial information upon the 
reluctant reader, through the more enticing 
medium of a novel. ‘The received opinion 
among the fashionable booksellers (and their 
ledgers are indisputable truth tellers), is, that 
for the purposes of a quick and ready sale, 
books cannot be too frivolous. It is not 
merely that works of science and of grave 
interest do not repay the outlay of publica- 
tion, but that, even in the lightest literature, 
the intrusion of a few pages, which compel 
the readers to think, suffice to give them a 
bad character in the market. For our own 
part, as far as the influence of the Atheneum 
extends, we have done our endeavour to cor- 
rect the abuse, and to fulfil to our uttermost the 
duty of honest journalists, in supporting the 
tone of the national intellect. But, to be in- 
fluential, we must be read; and it is more 





than merely prudent to have a laudable hor. 
ror of, what is called “a heavy number,” 

To the superficial mode of treating the 
subject, which pervades the popular travel]; 
reports of Belgium, may be attributed co 
of the prejudice entertained by Englishmey 
respecting their own “ blood relations” across 
the channel (for such the Belgians are), and 
something of the ingratitude which leads us 
to discredit a kindred people, from whom we 
received much of our commerce, our arts, and 
our municipal institutions. Books of traye 
like portraits, are less pictures of what really 
exists, than of what things become in passi 
through the mind of the artist. What beay. 
tiful forms ate daily vulgarized in reachj 
the canvas of vulgar painters—what intellec. 
tual indications are lost in their wooden re- 
presentations: while Diogenes himself would 
have come out graceful to affectation, in tra- 
versing through the ideal conception of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence. Even so, Belgium, seen 
through the muddy telescope of “ frivolous 
and vexatious” surface skimmers, appears all 
“ barren.” 

In this instance, however, we are appa- 
rently not, worse than our neighbours :—the 
Tour of Monsieur Clausade, at least, is not 
superior to the general run of our own; and 
if the produce ofthe British market does not 
suflice for the demand, we can safely recom- 
mend it, as unlikely to disturb the equanimity 
of the apathetic by any violent calls ‘upori 
their head or heart. We have passed through 
its macadamized pages, without any serious 
oer to disturb our repose, and have foundit as 

ight reading as vacuity can make it; sketchy 
and flimsy to the heart’s content, with no phi- 
losophy to shock, no learning to shame, andno 
politics—yes there are politics, for how can 
anything be written without them? but they 
are only such occasional tirades as are inse- 
parable from the writings of a French senti- 
mentalist. The subjoined description of 
Scheveling (Scheweningen) is a pretty fair 
specimen of the whole :— , 

This village, which is at little distance from 
the Hague, and to which one may go on foot 
through a triple row of fine trees, is, perhaps, 
the place in Holland where the most fish is dried. 
It is entirely inhabited hy fishermen ; and the 
nose is not agreeably affected in its streets, 
which, for the rest, are remarkably clean and 
well kept. 

From the heights of its Downs, where the 
Queen has built a very pretty pavilion, the north 
sea is commanded, anda prospect almost magical 
enjoyed. Perched on these elevations, which 
the sea has cast up, I meditated on the noble 
combat perpetually maintained between man and 
nature ; between man, who is daily conquering 
something from the domain of the seas, and the 
sea, which every minute threatens to resume its 
ancient limits, and which surrounds itself with @ 
vast desert of sand. Meanwhile, several greyish 
sails appeared on the horizon: and, in the 
twinkling of an eye, some fifteen large fishing- 
boats arranged themselves along the shore. 

The spectacle thus offered to our view was 
enchanting. The take of fish had been great; 
the shore, deserted by the ebbing tide, was 
covered with women and children, loaded with 
deep baskets. Light skiffs came and went be- 
tween the barks and the shore, and at every turn 
were new cries and new bustle. A—, who then 
saw the sea for the first time, was perfectly en- 
thusiastic. He had never been able to form an 
idea of the ocean, commensurate with its reality. 
At one moment, he left the Downs to walk wi 


delight on the shore, and to pick up shells, which 
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he again threw away: and the next, mounted on 
the sandy elevations, he viewed in ecstasy the 
animated scene before him. Everythingappeared 
tobe arranged expressly for the pur se of com- 
ing the spectacle: the sea a little agitated— 
the sun nearly setting—the return of the fishers 
_and even a horseman galloping his fiery horse, 
aod putting it through all its paces on the shift- 
i ds. 
A the north-west of Scheveling is a vast and 
pequtiful establishment of baths. I did not go 


in, though I visited the outside, but [ am still 
astonished at the sums it must have required to 
juild such an edifice on such a foundation. 
Truly, the system of Associations is a ‘ine thing. 

With this extract we take leave of M. 
Amadie Clausade, and without regret. 


History of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries, Illustrated by Original Docu- 
ments. By Frederic Von Raumer. 2 vols. 
Murray. 

[Second Notice.] 

We shall now direct our attention to the 
illustrations of the reign of James I., a per- 
snage whom it has pleased some modern 
writers to eulogize, but respecting whom 
every fresh document brings forward some- 
thing more disgraceful or disgusting than had 
been hitherto known. ‘The following intro- 
ductory remarks are excellent :-— 

“Tn the place of an old and worn-out woman, 
there ascended the throne in the person of 
James I. a man of thirty-seven years of age, in 
the vigour of his life, and by many incidents in 
his fortunes, formed and educated (as there was 
good ground to hope) for the vocation of a sove- 
reign. Little weaknesses, which Elizabeth, con- 
sious of her superiority in other matters, took 
no pains to hide, afforded to men of superficial 
understanding, as much ground for scoff and 
calumny, as James’s ostentatious display of 
visdom did for them to represent him as a new 
Solomon. This illusion, however, lasted scarcely 
afew months, and the greatest honour which 
historians now show this King, is to pass rapidly 
over his reign, in order to arrive at the more 
attractive period of the rebellion. That rebel- 
lion, however, is as little to be understood with- 
out accurate knowledge of the history of James, 
asthe French revolution without a knowledge of 
the history of Louis XV. For which reason T 
have given myself special and not unsuccessful 
pains, to obtain information upon him and his 
tune. 

“Let us first listen to the judgment of the 

greatest King of his day, Henry IV., upon 

James I. In a letter of March 13, 1603, he 

writes to the Count Beaumont :—He displays 

such levity and want of thought in all his words 
and actions, that it is difficult to build upon him. 

He deals with Rome, Spain, and every power 

exactly as with me, but, in truth, attaches him- 

slfto none; moves in this or that direction on 
acount of this or that expectation suggested to 
him by some about him, but ascertains neither 
the foundation nor merits of the subject,—so that, 

# I foresee, he will let himself be surprised in 

all things.” 

From the diplomatic reports of Beaumont 
We are put in possession of many curious 
particulars. 

“Reports of May 2, 7, 12, and 17, 1603.—It 
said that Cecil is doubtful as to his position, 
finding the King partly better informed, partly 
More obstinate than he thought. Cobham calls 
Cecil no other than a traitor. Raleigh is hated 
throughout the kingdom. The new Queen is 
enterprising, and affairs are embroiled. I will 
not conceal from you (says Beaumont), that I 
have acquaintances and intelligences enough to 
tnable me to sow and cultivate dissensions, so 





far as your majesty may instruct me to do so. 
Not that I adyise such a course, or offer myself 
to conduct it, for I do not approve it, it is neither 
consonant to reason nor to my inclination. 

“The jealousy of the English towards the 
Scotch increases, and is exasperated to such a 
degree, that some flame may well burst forth in 
consequence. For the latter are hungry, ambi- 
tious, and impatient ; they wish to profit by the 
favour of the King, so long as it continues at 
their disposal, and to fix themselyes in the public 
offices. The English, on the other hand, are the 
less disposed to endure anything to their detri- 
ment, as they are for the most part little edified 
with the person or mode of dealing of the King, 
and declare openly enough that they were de- 
ceived in the opinion they were led to entertain 
ofhim. Ue takes great pleasure in speaking 
openly and at table, and to open scholastic dis- 
putations on subjects of all descriptions, particu- 
larly religious. He also piques himself on great 
contempt for women: they are obliged to 
kneel to him on their presentation, he exhorts 
them openly to virtue, and scoffs with great 
levity at all men who pay them honour. I know 
that he has assailed your Majesty in a very un- 
becoming manner on this score, at table before a 
full attendance. You may, however, easily con- 
ceive that the English ladies do not spare him, 
but hold him in abhorrence, and tear him to 
pieces with their tongues, each according to her 
humour. * * * 

“ Report of July 17, 1603.—The Queen shows 
herself firm enough in her opinion, but (after the 
fashion of women) opposes the King more in 
domestic trifles than in great and important 
affairs. She is not pliant enough to give way to 
him in one place, in order to win more conside- 
ration and influence in another. 

“ Many restless persons, who encouraged her 
to revenge herself on her enemies, and to obtain 
great influence in atlairs, have found in her 
neither capacity nor inclination for such an un- 
dertaking, whether from weakness, or mistrust 
arising out of their excessive heat and impa- 
tience. © *% ° 

“The Queen said to me:—‘My husband 
ruins his affairs by excessive kindness and care- 
lessness. He will never govern in safety, unless 
he make some concession to the Catholics. I 
am at hearta Catholic, and have sought, though 
in vain, to convert my husband.” * * * 

“ James gave the ambassadors of Denmark 
and Brunswick a banquet, at which he took 
charge of the honours of his house. The good 
King drank, namely, before all present, and after 
the innocence of the earlier ages to such purpose, 
that he fell on the table, after having sat at it 
for five hours. 

“The Queen complains that she obtains no 
more money; I suggest to Your Majesty, in confi- 
dence, to supply her in secret.” 

The following extract from the Dupuy 
MSS. gives us Des Maret’s opinions of 
James :— 

“TI endeavour to obtain audiences from King 
James, for in his conversation sometimes this 
and sometimes that escapes him. In truth, how- 
ever, all his speeches end in smoke, and he never 
comes to deeds. He yet entertains a perfectly 
good opinion of himself, considers himself the 
arbiter of all Christendom, and specially the 
protector of France. If hiscounsels be not blindly 
followed, he makes such a noise and alarum that 
one would think him about to do wonders, but 
all is blown away with the winds. He wants 
alike money and courage. 

“ Always and in everything does King James 
insist upon flattery. As this coin costs us nothing, 
and he takes it for good money, it is easy to be 
liberal in the use of it.” 

The name of Winwood has been handed 
down to us as that of an able and upright 
statesman ; these remarks, however, prove, 





259, 
that, among the venal, he was ag corrupt as 
others. 

“ The Secretary Winwood has been with me, 
and promised to serve me faithfully, mediantibus, 
illis, which means, if, according to my promise, 
T am liberal in my payments. Money is here 
the true Gordian knot which holds all together. 
Even the Queen and Villiers are to be bought. 

e former sees like an able woman, that her 
husband cannot exist without a minion, and has 
herself put forward Villiers, in order to maintain 
a steady influence over him, &c.—In any case 
I will take care that the English shall not get 
our money without doing us service.” 

The war of the Palatinate greatly excited 
the wrath of James: the notion of an elec- 
tive monarchy was harshly grating to ears 
accustomed only to the pleasant strain of 
“ divine right” and “ indefeasible authority.” 
Tillieres, the ambassador in 1620, thus writes : 


“June 5, 1620. Since my last report, the 
Spanish Ambassador has had an audience of the 
King. So soon as the latter saw him, he said, 
before the other could begin to speak, ‘ You bave 
reason to write to your master, that I am a 
traitor, a wicked man without truth or faith, on 
account of the affairs of the Catholics, the Baron 
Nort, and the assistance extended to the Palatine. 
But I assure you that not I, but the traitors who 
surround me, have done all this without my 
knowledge. The first is the work of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, that wicked Puritan, the 
second of the Marquis of Buckingham, whom I 
point out to you as a traitor, against whom you 
should be on your guard. Being young and un- 
practised in affairs, he took money for the deli- 
very of a passport to the Baron, but he is greatly 
concerned therefore, and if you would do me a 
pleasure, you would comfort him on the subject. 
At this moment he called Buckingham in, and 
said to him, ‘George, why have you, without my 
privity, given a passport for money?" Because, 
said Buckingham, you give me nothing. Upon 
these words the King seized him by the head, 
kissed him twice, and said, now you may go. 

“Hereupon he continued his conversation 
with Gondomar, and said, among other matters, 
the Palatine is a wicked man, an usurper, I wilk 
in no manner stand by him, and it is much more 
fitting that he, a young man, should suffer him- 
self to be guided by an old King like myself, to 
a just act, the surrender of Bohemia, than that I 
should be by him involved in a troublesome 
business. The confederate princes implore my 
assistance, I give them, however, my royal word 
of honour that I will not bestow it, and request 
that you will write as much to the King of Spain. 
And yet he has, in the terms of the Protestant 
alliance, promised the direct contrary to the 
Baron Aune !!” 


Truly, with such specimens of duplicity 
and venality, and all manner of misrule, as 
the foregoing extracts make us acquainted 
with—extracts, be it remembered, not drawn 
from the common-place book of some disap- 
pointed courtier, not from the diary of some 
discontented puritan, but from the carefully- 
written dispatches of the representatives of 
one of the most important states in Europe ; 
surely we shall no longer be annoyed with 
the lachrymose cant that laments over the 
misfortunes of the Stuarts as a national cala- 
mity, nor with that furious partizanship which 
stigmatizes the demand of an insulted nation 
for its chartered rights as “the great rebel- 
lion.” 

The affairs of the Palatinate still continued 
to be a greater source of disquiet to James, 
than anything else. The reader who is 
well acquainted with this portion of our his- 
tory, will remember that the year 1621 was 
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distinguished by violent manifestations of 
public opinion, which, although they osten- 
sibly referred to Bohemia, were yet capable 
of a far more extended signification ; and that 
the House of Commons, too, had determined 
to display its hostility to Spain, and its at- 
tachment to principles which, at this period, 
were advocated by Protestants alone, by 
agreeing at the commencement of the 
session to go in a body to St. Margaret's to 
receive the sacrament, and by appointing 
one who they well knew would “ preach to 
the times,’ Usher, to deliver the sermon. 
James was greatly alarmed at this, the more 
so as he feared his daughter might be encou- 
raged by those proceedings to come over, 
and plead herself for the falling cause of Pro- 
testantism in Germany. At this period Til- 
lieres thus writes :— 

“ March 20, 1621. The King isin the greatest 
fear that the Electress Palatine, his daughter, 
will arrive here, and favour the party of the 
Puritans. Buckingham, who is not in her good 
graces, and knows that the King always joins 
the stronger party, strengthens him in this view, 
and uses every device to frustrate the project of 
this journey. The Ambassador Carleton has 
therefore been written to; to say to the Queen, 
if she should arrive at the Hague, that on pain 
of her father’s anger, she should abstain from 
coming to this country. Some think that she 
will turn back upon this; others say she must 
get out of it in the most honourable manner, and 
not allow herself to be frightened. Nay, that it 
were better that she lay in the Tower, than that 
she should wander round the world in misery, 
without a safe place of refuge ! 

“ May 29, 1621. You wish to see the grounds 
more exactly developed on which the King 
wishes his daughter not to come here. Ist, He 
knows the dependence of the people, and espe- 
cially of the Puritans, on the Electress Palatine, 
and, excited by the partisans of Spain, is uncom- 
monly jealous thereof, thinking that she may 
raise a great party. 2dly, The sight of her would 
be a continual reproach to him for having de- 
serted her, and her demands for aid might involve 
him with Spain. 3dly, Buckingham is her enemy, 
if for nothing else, because the Puritans are his 
enemies. 4thly, The Marquis would fain please 
the Spanish Ambassador; and Sthly, equally 
his own wife, whom the arrival of the Electress 
would thrust into the back ground.” 

The cause of the Palatinate, however, 
maintained its ground ; the Commons took 
a bolder tone, and James suddenly, in June, 
commanded its adjournment to November. 
But the Commons, tothe utter horror of James, 
age his power; and, although they 

nally submitted, they voted a declaration 
which, in itsfree tone and bold assertion of con- 
stitutional principles,reminds us strongly ofthe 
declaration of the Long Parliament. Tillieres 
himself seems to have been startled, for the 
Parliament in that document pledged them- 
selves to the support of their Protestant bre- 
thren in France, as well as Bohemia, and he 
thus writes :— 

“Report of August 4, 1621. Heaven and 
earth are combined against us! The Puritans 
yell, the people is furious, the Spaniards are 
preparing, under the concealment of fair words, 
blows of the greatest consequence, so that I 
know not how King James will resist, although 
highly reluctant to take active part in a fray. 
In Paris, you set forth nothing but mere 
general grounds and considerations, which in 
this country have neither shine nor substance. 
If you tell me the King is a coward, powerless, 
and will give no support to the Hughenots in 
France, having given up his own son-in-law, I 





answer—Ist, that the King is timid and cowardly 
as soon as any ground for fear shows itself, but 
now, when he sees that France cannot hurt him, 
because she possesses no fleet, and is over em- 
ployed at home, he troubles himself little about 
her.—2dly, His want of power is not so com- 
plete as you think, for the merchants are ready 
to pay for the twenty Algerine ships, a naval 
expedition to the French coast costs little, and 
with 150,000 crowns, (a sum which he can com- 
mand,) he can ship over 10 or 12,000 men to 
France; inasmuch as his subjects display the 
greatest zeal to come to the assistance of their 
fellow religionists, are ready to revive old claims, 
and have such an opinion of the merits of the 
country, that they are ready to cross the channel 
without pay.—3rdly, Many reasons concurred to 
prevent the King from supporting his son-in-law. 
He feared, for example, Austria and Spain, and 
a campaign in the distant Palatinate appeared 
so perilous and costly, that he could do more for 
a dollar in France than for twenty in Ger- 
many. " 

“ Buckingham ruins England by fomenting 
new factions and estranging the affections of the 
people by his misconduct. He becomes daily 
more audacious in exciting convulsions in the 
State, whether because he believes himself 
obliged to go through with what he has begun, 
or because he is dazzled with his good fortune, or 
because his mother drives him forward, a woman 
who meddles in everything, and is as bold as she 
is shameless and bad intentioned. 

“ The Prince of Wales's actions are so little 
disposed to virtue, that he is despised and hated 
as much as his sister is honoured and beloved.” 

This last paragraph certainly surprises us, 
for we have never before met with a writer, 
however violent his party feeling, who had 
aught to object against the private character of 
Charles. The Venetian Envoy, Vallareso, 
gives a short character of him, which accords 
more with the generally received opinion, and 
a forcible one of his father. 

* August 15, 1622. King James speaks with 
two tongues, and never acts consistently with 
what he says. Dangerous party divisions are 
already the result. He would fain restrain the 
preachers in their discourses upon religious mat- 
ters. That, however, would be to endeavour to 
check a mountain torrent, which is only made 
more furious by the obstacle. 

“February 24, and March 1, 1623. The 
King is mutable, artificial, close, attached to 
peace, timorous; the proper artificer of every 
mischance. Good principles and feelings are 
extinguished in him. He loves nothing but 
himself, his own convenience and pleasures ; he 
distrusts every one, suffers from extreme weak- 
ness of mind, and is tyrannized over by a constant 
fear of death. 

“September 16, 1622. Of the Prince Charles 
as yet scarcely anything is to be said, except that 
he is, like his father, passionately addicted to the 
chase. Whether his obedience be the result of 
wise principle or natural disposition, it is hard to 
say ; but the coldness which he displays in all 
his dealings, leads us to no very favourable con- 
clusions in the case of a young man, unless on 
his accession to the sovereignty he display a dif- 
ferent disposition.” 

Here we conclude, but only for the present. 
The work is so entirely to our taste, that to 
run gossiping over it with the reader is to 
follow our own pleasure. 


Scenes and Legends of the North of Scotland, 
or the Traditional History of Cromarty. 


By Hugh Miller. Edinburgh: Black. 
Tuts is a well-imagined, a well-written, and 
a somewhat remarkable book. The author, 
though a man of talent, is not an educated 











man; he is, or rather was, a common work. 
ing mason in a remote town in Scotland: 
his education was that of humble life and 
he had no other encouragement to discipline 
his mind, and take a step into the fields of 
literature, than what arose from inborn de. 
sire and natural good taste. He toiled by 
day with hammer or chisel, and he read ang 
studied during the hours of remission from 
labour ; and the result was, that, in addition 
to skill in his trade, he became distinguished 
both for his poetry and prose; and even 
succeeded in obtaining, what all have found 
hard to obtain, notice in his native place, 
We hear, too, that he is unaffected and mo- 
dest, and has conducted himself with a pro- 
priety which has procured him many friends, 
and also a situation in one of the northern 
banking-houses. That he deserves all this 
countenance and encouragement, so far as 
talent is concerned, the work before ys 
sufficiently proves: the language is clear: 
the sentiments are always pleasing, and often 
original ; he communicates information with 
the readiness of one whose mind is full of it, 
and he is equally easy and skilful in the 
narrative and the dramatic. Such merits 
and attainments are not uncommon among 
the cottagers of Scotland. While the peasant 
of the south seeks only to know where the 
best ale is brewed, and the newspaper most 
to his mind taken in, the peasant of the 
north is looking forward and upward, and 
acquainting himself with poetry and history, 
till he rivals those “far seen in Greek, deep 
men of letters,” in ‘taste and knowledge ;— 
nay, have we not seen one of them, at least, 
successfully assert his right to the very sum- 
mit of the Scottish Parnassus? 

Much of the history of a town (as well as 
of a country) is to be found in its tales and 
traditions: here is the little lonely sea-port 
of Cromarty, served up to us, garnished very 
neatly with scenes, and songs, and stories: 
when the reader tires of hill and dale, and 
street and stream, he may make a maritime 
excursion, and have a contest with smugglers 
or a chace with a whale; and then, retum- 
ing, dine or sup with 

The dainty deacons and the douce conveners, 

of the ancient burgh, and hear merry songs 
sung, and district stories told, of all charac- 
ters and complexions. It is true that the 
author occasionally uses more words than 
we think consistent with either simplicity or 
brevity ; and errs sometimes in lingering on 
topics, which we dwellers in a large city 
cannot look upon as interesting: but these 
blemishes affect not the general character of 
the work; we have no doubt that it will 
be acceptable to many south as well as 
north. 

There are tales of faerie, and of spirits, and 
of second sight, in this curious book ; and of 
visions seen by night-wanderers on the tem- 
pestuous shores of Cromarty, still more in- 
comprehensible. ‘The Lady of Balconie, 
too, is a story very dark and wild, and quite 
in keeping with the superstitious beliefs of 
the people of the district: we shall make 
room for the conclusion. The lady was seized 
one moonlight night by a dark figure, and 
thrown down a terrific chasm into which the 
water of Auldgrande precipitates itself: some 
ten years afterwards, a highlander having 
lost a fine salmon which he had just caught 
in the river, followed the track of the spoiler 
through ways hitherto untrod by maz, till 
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he reached the lower part of the cataract. 
Mr. Miller may tell the rest:— 

« From the more than twilight gloom of the 

Jace, the track he pursued seemed almost lost, 

and he was quite on the eve of giving up the 
pursuit, when, turning an abrupt angle of the 
rock, he found the path terminate in an im- 
mense cavern. As he entered, two gigantic 
dogs, which had been sleeping one on each side 
of the opening, rose lazily from their beds, and 
yawning as they turned up their slow heavy 
eyes to his face, laid themselves down again. A 
little farther on there was a chair and table of 
iron apparently much corroded by the damps of 
the cavern. Donald’s fish, and a large mass of 
Jeaven prepared for baking, lay on the table; in 
the chair sat the lady of Balconie. 

“Their astonishment was mutual. ‘O Do- 
nald,’ exclaimed the lady, ‘what brings you 
here?” ‘1 come in quest of my fish,’ said Do- 
nald, ‘ but, O lady, what keeps you here? Come 
away with me, and I will bring you home; and 
you will be lady of Balconie yet.’ ‘ No no,’ she 
replied, ‘that day is past; I am fixed to this 
seat, and all the Highlands could not raise me 
from it.—Besides, look at these dogs.—O why 
have you come here! The fish you have denied 
to your mistress in the name of my jailor, and 
his they have become ; but how are you yourself 
toescape?’? Donald looked at the dogs. They 
had again risen from their beds, and were now 
eyeing him with a keen vigilant expression, very 
unlike that with which they had regarded him 
on his entrance. He scratched his head. ‘ Deed 
mem,’ he said, I dinna weel ken;—I maun 
first durk the twa tykes, I’m thinking.’ ‘ No,’ 
sid the lady, ‘there is but one way ;—be on 
the alert.’ She laid hold of the mass of leaven 
which lay on the table, flung a piece to each of 
the dogs, and waved her hand for Donald to 
quit the cave. Away he sprung; stood for a 
moment, as he reached the path, to bid farewell 
to the lady; and, after a long and dangerous 
scramble among the precipices, for the way 
seemed narrower, and steeper, and slipprier, 
than when he had passed by it to the cave, he 
emerged from the chasm just as the evening 
was beginning to darken into night. And no 
one, since the adventure of Donald, has seen 
aught of the lady of Balconie.” 

It would, however, convey an erroneous 
impression of the varied merits of this mo- 
dest volume, if we took our leave of it thus 
abruptly. In proof, therefore, that the writer 
has not wasted all his powers on traditional 
history, we shall give a part of his descrip- 
tion of the little borough, when that fearful 
pestilence, which raged so fiercely in Scot- 
land, first broke out, and the bay of Cro- 
marty was named by government as a qua- 
rantine station. 

“On a calm and beautiful evening in the 
month of July, 1831, a little fleet of square 
rigged vessels were espied in the offing, slowly 
advancing towards the bay. They were borne 
onwards by the tide, which, when flowing, rushes 
with much impetuosity through the narrow 
opening, and, as they passed under the northern 
Sutor, there was seen from the shore, relieved 
by the dark cliffs which frowned over them, a 
pale yellow flag drooping from the mast-head of 
each. As they advanced further on, the tide 
began to recede. The foremost was towed by 
her boats to the common anchoring ground ; 

and the burden of a Danish song, in which all 
the rowers joined, was heard echoing over the 
Waves with a cadence so extremely melancholy, 
that, associating in the minds of the townspeople 
with ideas of death and disease, it seemed a 
coronach of lamentation poured out over the 
dead and the expiring. The other vessels threw 
out their anchors opposite the town ;—groups 
of people, their countenances shaded by anxiety, 





sauntered along the beach; and children ran 
about, shouting at the full pitch of their voices, 
that the ships of the plague had got up as far as 
the ferry. As the evening darkened, little 
glimmering lights, like stars, twinkled on the 
mast heads from whence the yellow flags had 
lately depended; and never did astrologer ex- 
perience greater dismay when gazing at the two 
comets, the fiery and the pale, which preceded 
those years of pestilence and conflagration that 
wasted the capital of England, than some of the 
people of Cromarty did when gazing at these 
lights. ; 

“ Day after day vessels from the Baltic came 
sailing up the bay, and the fears of the people, 
exposed to so continual a friction, began to wear 
out. The first terror, however, had been com- 
municated to the nearer parishes, and from them 
to the more remote; and so on it went, escorted 
by a train of vagabond stories that, like felons 
flying from justice, assumed new aspects at 
every stage. The whole country talked of no- 
thing but Cholera and the Quarantine port. 
Such of the shopkeepers of Cromarty as were 
most in the good graces of the countrywomen 
who come to town laden with the produce of the 
dairy and hen-cot, and return with their little 
parcels of the luxuries of the grocer, experienced 
a marked falling away in their trade. Occa- 
sionally, however, a few of the more courageous 
housewives might be seen creeping warily along 
our streets; but, in coming in by the road which 
passes along the edge of the bay, they invariably 
struck up the hill, if the wind blew from off the 
quarantine vessels, and winding by a circuitous 
route among the fields and cottages, entered the 
town on the opposite side.” 

We must now bid farewell to Cromarty and 
its history, true or traditional. In legends 
and stories, historical or poetic, we find so 
much of man, and his manners and beliefs, 
that we think a collection of them from north 
or south, east or west, is worthy of encou- 
ragement. They should be taken down ac- 
curately, with all their variations, and in the 
language too in which they are told; and 
out of the rude mass, works might be formed, 
by delicate and skilful hands, as wild and 
strange, and enchaining, as anything in the 
range of mingled truth and fiction. 


Engraved Medals, Coins, Bas-reliefs, §c.— 
[ Trésor de Numismatique et de Glyptique ; 
ou, Recueil général de Médailles, Monnaies, 
Pierres graviées, Bas-reliefs, §c. tant an- 
ciens gue modernes, gravé par les procédés 
de M. Achille Collas, §c. Par livraisons. } 
Bossange & Co. 


Tuts is a work which, if properly encou- 
raged, may have considerable influence on 
the public taste in regard to the fine arts; 
and if the selection be continued as judi- 
ciously as it has been begun, it will mate- 
rially contribute to the improvement of that 
taste. It is an attempt to supply the public, 
at a cheap rate, and in a most attractive 
form, with engravings of sculpture, medals, 
coins, intaglios, seals, and carvings, em- 
bracing the productions of antiquity, the 
works of the middle ages, and of the more 
recent periods, and illustrative of every style 
of art. Each number contains four plates, 
accompanied by descriptive letter-press, and 
the work is divided into series, each of which 
is perfect in itself. 

The numbers which we have before us, 
contain the illustrations of the bas-reliefs of 
the Parthenon at Athens, and of the Temple 
of Bassz, near Phigalia, executed after the 
reduced series of our countryman Henning. 








The former of these seems the best suited to 
the i of this style of art, the mecha- 
nical line engraving, as, from the little relief 
of the figures, the machine is less liable to 
give that distortion to the heads and other 
extremities, which will sometimes arise, un- 
less the instrument has those improvements 
for which a patent has been taken out in 
this country. The illusion of chiaroscuro 
is quite wonderful, and tempts one to prove, 
by the touch, whether the paper itself be not 
in relief. But we think that the deception 
had been more complete if the tints had not 
been so dark, and the engraver had bit in 
the copper to a less depth. All the plates 
are not of equal force, and those which are 
the lightest please us most. We warmly 
recommend this work to our readers, and 
could wish to see it on every library and 
drawing-room table ; for the purchaser would 
then, at a very small cost, have always before 
his eyes fac-similes of the finest productions 
of art, to purify his taste and correct his 
judgment. Twenty years ago, such a work, 
at so low a price, would have been an im- 
possibility ; and the enterprising spirit of the 
proprietors merits support, and must meet 
the encouragement which it amply deserves. 





The Anglo-Saxon Church: its History, Re- 
venues, and general Character. By Henry 
Soames, M.A. Author of ‘The History of 
the Reformation.’ London: Parker. 


Tue object of the learned and able author is 
to prove, that the Church of England in- 
herits a continuous right to its possessions, 
privileges and immunities, from the first in- 
troduction of Christianity among the Anglo- 
Saxons; that it owes most of its endowments 
to private liberality, and not to legislative 
enactments; from which he infers, that the 
nation, or the parliament by which it is re- 
presented, has no right over property which 
it never bestowed, and of which it never was 
legally in possession. ‘The historical portion 
of the work displays much learning, and 
great skill in deciding between conflicting 
authorities, and it contains many curious 
particulars respecting our Saxon ancestors, 
which were not before accessible to the 
general reader. On the argumentative por- 
tion we shall offer no opinion, except that 
the ability, candour, and moderation of the 
writer, entitle him to be heard with respect- 
ful attention. 

Instead then of entering into the mazes of 
antiquarian lore, or the more thorny patlis 
of religious and political controversy, we shall 
endeavour to cull from Mr. Soames’s pages 
a few of the interesting facts, which his re- 
searches have brought to light, illustrative 
of the condition of English society in the 
days of the Saxons. 

Gregory the Great was not only the first 
to send missionaries to the Saxons, but he 
may also claim the merit of having laid the 
foundation of the literature of England, by 
presenting her with the first contributions 
towards the formation of a library. The 
catalogue will appear but scanty to modern 
readers. The following is a list of the books 
sent :-— 

“1. A Bible, in two volumes. 2. A Psalter. 
3. A book of the Gospels. 4. Another Psalter. 
5. Another book of the Gospels. 6. Apocry- 
phal Lives of the Apostles. 7. Lives of Martyrs. 
8. Expositions of certain Epistles and Gospels. 
The Canterbury Book in the library of Trinity 
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Hall, Cambridge, which supplies this interesting 
information, closes the brief catalogue with these 
expressive words:—H sunt PRIMITIZ LIBRO- 
RUM TOTIUS ECCLESIZ ANGLICANE.” 

The haughtiness displayed by the emissa- 
ries of the Romish See, is curiously pour- 
trayed, in the account of the conference, to 
which Augustine invited the British prelates, 
in the hope of convincing them that the 
Romish ritual was superior to their own :-— 

“To this repaired seven bishops, and various 
native divines of distinguished learning. In their 
way, they consulted a hermit, highly esteemed 
for prudence and holiness. ‘If Augustine,’ said 
the recluse, ‘ be 2 man of God, take his advice.’ 
They then urged the difficulty of ascertaining 
whether he might be such a man or no. ‘ This 
is not so difficult,’ they were told. ‘Our Lord 
enjoined, Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me, 

for I am meek and lowly in heart. Now, manage 
to be at the place of meeting after the foreigner, 
and if he shall rise at your approach, then you 
may think him to have learnt of Christ. If he 
should receive you sitting, and shew any haugh- 
tiness, then maintain your ancient usages.’ As 
the ears of Augustine yet tingled with applause 
extorted by admiration of a miracle, no test 
could be more unfortunate. When he saw the 
Britons, accordingly, though so numerous and 
respectable, he did not deign to lift himself from 
his chair. ‘I ask only three things of vou,’ he 
said ; ‘one, that you should keep Easter as we 
do; another, that you should baptize accord- 
ing to the Roman ritual ; a third, that you should 
join us in preaching to the Angles. With your 
other peculiarities we shall patiently bear.’ But 
the Britons were disgusted alike by his discour- 
tesy and by his pretensions to ecclesiastical juris- 
diction over them. They replied, therefore,* We 
shall agree to no one of your propositions. Much 
less can we admit as ourarchbishop him who will 
not even rise to salute us.’ Augustine now seeing 
himself completely foiled, became enraged, and 
hastily said : ‘If you will not have peace with 
brethren, you shall have war with enemies. If you 
will not shew your neighbours the way of life, 
their swords shall avenge the wrong in putting 
you to death.” 

Soon afterwards, twelve hundred of the 
British clergy were murdered by the pagan 
Saxons; and it has been suspected, that Au- 
gustine was not only the author of the pro- 
phecy, but a secret agent in its fulfilment. 

Another controversial meeting between 
the partisans of the British and Roman 
divines, took place before Oswy, king of Nor- 
thumbria ; the celebrated Colman was leader 
of the former, and the scarcely less celebrated 
Wilfrid advocated the cause of the latter. 
The record of the controversy proves, that 
converts were easily won in those days :— 

“The national divines insisted chiefly upon a 
tradition originating, as alleged, in St. John, our 
Lord’s beloved disciple. The foreign party 
traced Roman tradition to St. Peter, who was 
intrusted by Christ with the keys of heaven. 
‘Were they really intrusted to him?’ asked 
Oswy. ‘Undoubtedly so,’ he was answered. 
‘And can you allege the grant of any such pri- 
vilege to an authority of yours 2? Oswy then de- 
manded. ‘We cannot,’ Colman replied. ‘I 
must leave your party, then,’ said Oswy ; ‘ for I 
should not choose to disoblige him who keeps 
the key of Heaven. It might be found impos- 
sible to get the door open when I seek admit- 
tance.’” 

We have given two specimens of the con- 
troversial style, let us next turn to a legend 
describing the effects of a sermon :— 

“When Augustine, the Kentish apostle, was 
preaching in Oxfordshire, a village priest ad- 





dressed him thus:—‘ Father, the lord of this 








place refuses to pay tythes, and my threats of 
excommunication only increase his obstinacy.” 
Augustine then tried his powers of persuasion, 
but the lord replied, ‘ Did not I plough and sow 
the land? The tenth-part belongs to him who 
owns the remaining nine.’ It was now time for 
mass, and Augustine, turning to the altar, said, 
‘I command every excommunicated person to 
leave the church.” Immediately a pallid corpse 
arose from beneath the doorway, stalked across 
the churchyard, and stood motionless beyond its 
boundary. The congregation, gazing in horror 
and affright, called Augustine's attention to the 
spectre. He did not choose, however, to break 
off the service. Having concluded, he said, * Be 
not alarmed. With cross and holy water in 
hand, we shall know the meaning of this.’ He 
then went forward, and thus accosted the ghastly 
stranger :—‘ I enjoin thee, in the name of God, 
tell me who thou art?’ The ghost replied, * In 
British times I was lord here ; but no warnings 
of the priest could ever bring me to pay my 
tythes, At length he excommunicated me, and 
my disembodied soul was thrust into hell. When 
the excommunicated were bidden to depart, your 
attendant angels drove me from my grave.’ Au- 
gustine’s power was now exerted in raising the 
excommunicating priest from his narrow rest- 
ing-place ; and having thus a second spectre be- 
fore him, he asked,‘ Know you this person ? 
The unearthly clergyman replied, * Full well, 
and to my cost.’ He was then reminded by 
Augustine of God’s mercy, and of the departed 
lord’s long torture in hell; a scourge was put 
into his hand, the excommunicated party knelt 
before him, received absolution, and then quietly 
returned to the grave. His own return thither 


soon followed, although Augustine, desirous of 

his assistance in preaching the Gospel, would 

fain have prayed for a renewed term of life.” 
And here we cannot but remark, that Mr. 


Soames undesignedly weakens his own argu- 
ment for the validity of ancient ecclesiastical 
endowments, by dwelling too emphatically 
on the frauds through which grants were pro- 
cured for the Church. His volume is very 
likely to produce the impression, that eccle- 
siastical rule was established by a series of 
disgraceful artifices practised upon an igno- 
rant and credulous people. 

It would seem, from Egbert’s Penitential, 
that the Saxons had a stronger feeling of the 
necessity of obeying scriptural injunctions, 
than any other cotemporary christian nation. 
They were alone in abstaining from things 
strangled and from blood, according to the 
apostolic precept, (Acts, xv. 29.) 

“This text is cited in the thirty-eighth canon 
as a reason for the remarkable prohibitions oc- 
curring in that canon, and in some of those con- 
nected with it. In these, fish is allowed to be 
eaten, though met with dead, as being different 
from land animals. Honey might not be eaten 
if the bees killed in it remained a whole night. 
Fowls, and other animals suffocated in nets, were 
not to be eaten, even although a hawk should 
have bitten them. Domestic poultry that had 
drunk up human blood were not to be eaten 
until after an interval of three months. A man 
knowingly eating blood was to fast seven days ; 
any one doing this ignorantly was to fast three 
days, or sing the Psalter. Such provisions natu- 
rally made scrupulous persons uneasy whenever 
they swallowed blood accidentally. Hence an 
assurance is given that swallowing one’s own 
blood in spittle incurs no danger.” 

Nor did they disregard Levitical distinc- 
tions between clean and unclean beasts :— 

“ Especially the weasel and the mouse were 
considered unclean. A layman giving to an- 
other even water in which one of these animals 
had been drowned was to fast three nights; a 





minster-man was to sing three hundred 

A large quantity of water in which one of thas 
animals had been drowned was not to be used 
until sprinkled with holy water. Hare, hoy. 
ever, it is expressly said, might be eaten (can, 38); 
and so, plainly, might swine’s flesh (can, 40): 
yet, it might seem from can. 39, the pig Was 
thought to labour under some sort of unclean. 
ness.” 

Though the cessions made for the support 
of Christian churches were at first volunta 
Mr. Soames informs us that it was frequently 
necessary to enforce them by legislative ay. 
thority; the Church’s claims are enumerated 
in an ancient Saxon manuscript, now in the 
Bodleian library. 

“ Erst, plough-alms xv nights over Easter, 
tythe of young by Pentecost, Rome-fee by Peter's 
mass, fruits of the earth by All-Hallows’ mass, 
church-shot at Martinus’ mass, and light-shot 
thrice in a year; erst, on Easter-eve, and an- 
other time on Candlemas-eve, and the third 
time on All-Hallows’ mass-eve. Of these dues 
the clergy were solemnly to remind their con. 
gregations, at stated times. * 

“ Right is that priests remind folk that they 
do what is right to God, in tythes and in other 
things. 

“ Right is that men be reminded of this at 
Easter, another time at the gang-days (Rogation 
days), a third time, at midsummer, when most 
folk is gathered.” 

The least commendable part of the disci- 
pline of the Anglo-Saxon church, was the 
encouragement it afforded to the monastic 
orders. England, like modern Spain, was 
frequently scandalized by the quarrels be- 
tween the regular and secular clergy. 

“ The whole monastic body was divided into 
four several branches. The most respectable of 
these consisted of monks permanently domesti. 
cated in some conventual foundation, under the 
discipline of an abbot. Another was made upof 
anchorites, or hermits. These recluses were ex- 
pected to have resided some time in a regular 
abbey, and not to have withdrawn from it until 
they had exhibited a strict conformity to the 
system there. After such probation it was 
deemed allowable to retire into a solitary cell, 
for the purpose of continuing, with augmented 
rigour, the austerities exacted by monastic obli- 
gations. A third class of monks, passing under 
the oriental name of Sarabaites,+ comprised such 
aspirants after unusual strictness as had adopted 
the tonsure, but would not embrace any received 
rule, or remain within a monastery. These de- 
votees resided, as heretofore, in private houses, 
sometimes three or four together, probably under 
such regulations of their own as suited their par- 
ticular ideas or convenience. Ascetic fervour 
under such laxity would be very liable to evapo- 
rate ; and hence abodes adapted for it, but upon 
this independent principle, could hardly fail to 
shock admirers of over-strained religious rigour. 
The Sarabaites, accordingly, are described as 
grievous reproach upon their profession. But 
monachism found its principal source of obloquy 
and mortification in the Gyrovagi, or wandering 
monks. ‘These were noisy claimants of extraor- 
dinary holiness, but, in reality, idle vagabonds, 
who preferred hypocritical mendicity to labour.” 

The great mass of the population was also 
divided into semi-monastic communities, 
which must not unfrequently have produced 
a beneficial effect on the ordinary intercourse 
of social life. 


“ The whole frame-work of Anglo-Saxon s0- 


«+ Du Cange says that there are various opinions upon 
the etymology of this word, He makes it, however, to 
have come from Egypt. Other authors have referred 
the origin of Sarabaite to the Hebrew 37D, re/rac- 
tory. The correctness of this etymology appears to 
adimit of no reasonable question.” 
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ciety was, indeed, religious. Voluntary associa- 
tions, or Sodalities, answering to modern clubs, 
were common in the nation. The principal ob- 
‘acts of these were mutual protection, assistance 
ander unusual pecuniary calls, and conviviality. 
One mass, however, for deceased associates, an- 
other for those yet surviving, appears to have 
impressed a character of piety upon their meet- 
ings. One of their objects also was to provide 
soul-shot on the death of every member ; so that 
his disembodied spirit might. enjoy the full benefit 
of such services as were proffered by the Church. 
Eventually, religious houses entered into these 
combinations. In this case, the Guild-ship, as 
every such confederacy was vernacularly called, 
proposed an interchange of masses for the benefit 
ofeach other. But it is not likely that mutual 

tection for possessions and privileges was 
overlooked. Convivial or personal views were 
necessarily precluded.” 

Marriage was viewed as a rite of peculiar 
sanctity among the Saxons, probably even in 
Pagan times; and as a necessary conse- 
quence, they made better provision for secur- 
ing the rights of females, than any cotem- 
porary people. 

* Anglo-Saxon ideas of female rights were just 
and liberal. Women were permitted to possess 
and dispose of. property: nor was a person of any 
wealth enabled to marry, at all events among his 
equals, until he had made a legal settlement 
upon his intended wife. It was, however, the 
usage of ancient England, as it also was of cog- 
nate nations, to withhold the formal conveyance 
of this provision until the morning after mar- 
riage. Hence the dowry of an Anglo-Saxon 
lady was called her morning’s gift.” 

Here we must conclude. 


A Dissertation on the Antiquities of the Pri- 
ory of Great Malvern, in Worcestershire. 


By the Rev. H. Card, D.D. London: 
Rivingtons. 
Tue Priory of Great Malvern was, during 
the middle ages, one of the most flourishing 
conventual establishments in the western 


counties. Chartered by the Conqueror, en- 
dowed by Beauclerc, celebrated by Malms- 
bury, who, in his work, ‘De Monasteriis,’ 
earnestly recommended it to the notice and 
support of his contemporaries, the asylum of 
more than one illustrious scholar, who, in 
those unsettled days, sought in the calm 
repose of the cloister, leisure, and opportu- 
nities for study, which could nowhere else 
be found, the Priory of Great Malvern 
has an additional claim on our attention, be- 
cause it was here that the author of that 
curious and powerful work, the ‘ Visions of 
Piers Plowman,’ dwelt, and from whence not 
improbably he set forth on that fine spring 
morning, when he wandered at the foot of 
the Malvern Hills, until he sunk into that 
tranced slumber, which he fables te have 
been the origin of his Vision. 

The history of the foundation of this Pri- 
ory, is almost the transcript of the usual his- 
tories of such establishments. A religious 
enthusiast, buried amid the shadows of a wide 
forest, persuades a few others, no less enthu- 
siastic than himself, to share his solitude, and 
thus the rude edifice is reared by their united 
labours; more join them—gifts, simple gifts, 
flow in, cultivation extends its boundaries, 
the town rises beneath the fostering protec- 
tion of the monastery; and now nobles offer 
lands and manors, and the possessions of the 
monastic community at length become lite- 
rally, ‘a green spot in the desert.” Such 
was the rise and progress of Great Malvern 





Priory, from the day when Aldwin the her- 
mit first gathered together his brethren, 
and dedicated the lowly church to our lady 
and St. Michael. The successor of Aldwin 
was a celebrated scholar of that early period, 
Walcher of Lorraine, who, as his epitaph sets 
forth, was a distinguished philosopher, astro- 
nomer, geometrician, and arithmetician. 
Pursuits of this kind are generally supposed 
to counterbalance any love of the marvellous; 
Prior Walcher, however, from the followin 
story, which he told, with full assurance of 
faith, to William of Malmsbury, seems to 
have been quite as credulous as his contem- 
poraries :— 

“** Not more than fifteen years have elapsed,’ 
said Walcher, ‘since a contagious disease at- 
tacked the Prior of that place, and afterwards 
destroyed many of the monks, The survivors 
at first began each to fear for himself, and to 
pray and to give alms more abundantly than 
usual: in process of time, however, for such is 
the nature of man, their fear gradually subsiding, 
they began to omit them. The cellarer more 
especially, who publicly and laughingly ex- 
claimed, that the stock of provisions was not 
adequate to such a consymption as was going on; 
that he had lately hoped for some reduction of 
expense, considering there had been so many 
funerals, but that his hopes were at an end, if 
the dead consumed what the living could not. 
It happened on a certain night, when from some 
urgent business he had deferred going to rest 
for a long time, that having at length got rid 
of the difficulties which delayed him, he went 
towards his dormitory. Singular is the cir- 
cumstance now to be related. He saw in the 
Chapter-house the Prior and all who had died 
that year sitting in the order they had departed, 
whereat he was affrighted and endeavoured to 
escape; but was detained by force. Being re- 
proved and corrected after the monastic man- 
ner with the scourge, he heard the Prior speak 
precisely to the following effect:—That it was 
foolish to be ravenously seeking profit by 
another’s death, seeing that all men were 
subject to one common fate; that it was 
impious for a monk who had passed his whole 
life in the service of the church to be grudged 
his pittance of pay for a single year after his 
death: that he himself should die very shortly; 
but that whatever others might do for him, 
should redound only to the advantage of those 
whom he had defrauded: that he might now go, 
and endeavour to correct by his example those 
whom he had corrupted by his language. He 
departed, and demonstrated that he had seen 
nothing imaginary, as well by the recent marks 
of the scourging, as by his death, which shortly 
followed.’ ” 

What will our readers say to this legend? 
That it is a fabrication, most probably. Now, 
as we have as great partiality for “the simple 
but graphic tales of the good old gossiping 
chroniclers,” as Dr. Card himself, we would 
suggest, that an explanation of this, and 
similar marvellous stories, may possibly be 
found in the vivid hallucination which fre- 
quently precedes mortal disease. We were 
particularly struck in one of the monkish chro- 
nicles with the constant recurrence of mar- 
vellous stories, previously to every account 
of a visitation of the plague, or some other 
contagious malady, and at length we found 
it certain, wherever we read, “this year 
many marvels were seen, and many dead 
people appeared to their friends,” that “ this 
year there was a grievous pestilence, of which 
many died,” was sure to follow. The cellarer, 
in the foregoing legend, it will be observed, 


was sickening, probably of the same disorder 





that had already proved fatal to so many of 
his convent; and, passing late at night by the 
Chapter-house, in which the whole fraternity 
were accustomed to congregate every day, 
What was more natural than that he should 
peo le each vacant stall with those very 

rethren who had been so long accustomed 
to occupy them? What wonder, too, that 
the hallucination should take that form 
of reproof and chastisement with, which he 
had probably, by living lips, been threatened? 
While the “recent marks of the scourging,” 
which, in the judgment of Malmsbury, 
stamped undoubted trath on the story, were 
possibly the dreaded “plague tokens,” sure 
witnesses, not of the truth of his vision, but 
of the certainty of his seizure by a mortal 
disease. 

The subjoined story might be worked up 
into a very touching ballad :— 

“Yn 1151, 5 Henry II. William Burdet as- 
signed to Roger, then Prior of Malvern, Ave- 
cote or Aucote Monastery, in Warwickshire, as 
a cell to that Priory. There was also another 
cell at Brockbury, in the parish of Colwall, 
Herefordshire. Yet over these, the Abbots of 
Westminster exercised no sort of control in the 
disposal of their revenues or appointments. 
The occasion which led to the foundation of the 
little monastery of Avecote is quite dramatic as 
to incident, but, as an atonement for bloodshed, 
not uncommon in these ferocious times. We 
shall give this tale to the reader in the direct 
and simple narrative of Dugdale. 

“«* William Burdet being both a valiant and 
devout man, made a journey to the Holy Land 
for subduing of the infidels in those parts, and 
his steward, whilst he was thus absent, solicited 
the chastity of his lady, who resisted those his 
uncivil attempts with much scorn: whereupon 
he grew so full of envy towards her, that so soon 
as he had advertisement of his master’s arrival 
in England, he went to meet him; and to shadow 
his own foul crime, complained to him of her 
looseness with others: which false accusation 
so enraged her husband, that when he came 
home, and she approached to receive him with 
joyful embraces, he forthwith mortally stabbed 
her; and to expiate the same unhappy act, after 
he understood the truth, he built this monas- 
tery.’” 

Of the. Priory of Great Malvern, scarcely 
a vestige besides the refectory, now used asa 
barn, and the gate-house, remains, The 
noble church, however, “occupying a spot 
as lovely as the eye ever rested on, with its 
dark grey tower so full of impression and 
effect, with its pierced battlements, and grace- 
ful pinnacles, presents a most beautiful speci- 
men of the florid style of English architecture, 
which prevailed in the reign of Henry VII.,” 
and by the aid of a timely reparation, may 
stand for centuries to come, a splendid 
monument of the skill of Sir Reginald 
Bray, that illustrious ‘ master-builder,” to 
whom the completion of St. George's Chapel, 
Windsor, and for the whole erection of “ that 
glorious work of fine intelligence,” as it has 
been enthusiastically termed, Henry the 
Seventh's Chapel, belongs. 

We regret to learn, from an appended note, 
that this beautiful church stands in need of 
immediate and extensive repairs; and we feel, 
that we cannot take our leave of this volume 
in a way more satisfactory to Dr. Card, than 
by expressing our hope, that the church of 
Great Malvern will participate in that aid, 
which has been so promptly afforded by the 
lovers of ancient architecture to objects of a 
similar kind. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


‘ Finesse, a novel, 2 vols.’—Our admiration 
of Miss Austen’s tales is never so great as 
after reading a novel, such as the one before us, 
wherein the same thing as she carried to per- 
fection—namely, a faithful delineation of the 
manners and feelings of every-day life—is at- 
tempted, and without success. Yet ‘ Finesse’ is 
clever, and amusing; but the cleverness of the 
writer runs into caricature, and his shrewdness 
either moves too little or too much ; and many 
of the characters are spoiled by a touch of incon- 
sistency which is not in nature: besides, he (or 
she) has not borrowed the manner only, but 
the matter of his prototype—and we question 
whether the military-stricken Miss Greys, and 
their sharp impatient father, would ever have 
existed, had not the history of the Bennetts 
been written down, including Lydia and her sis- 
ter’s tendre for the entire regiment quartered 
at Meryton. In a moral point of view, too, the 
story is unsatisfactory. If we read it rightly, 
the author intended to expose the folly and bad 
policy of crooked dealing—and, by way of ex- 
ample and warning, he provides three charming 
husbands—two for the daughters who have been 
managed, and one for the mother who has played 
the game; just intruding a duel, towards the 
end of the second volume, to quiet his own con- 
Science we suppose, or, it may be, to fill his 
pages. Still, after all our exceptions, the book 
is readable; there are scenes in it which made 
us laugh, and, we doubt not, will have the same 
happy effect on others. 

‘Cotpurn’s MopErn Novetists.— 0’ Don- 
nel.’— Assuredly the public benefit by the new 
fashion of cheap reprints. Here is ‘ O'Donnel,’ 
one of the cleverest works of a clever writer, 
offered in a neat and elegant volume, with por- 
trait and preface, for five shillings! The portrait, 
to be sure, is but indifferent; but the preface is 
unaffected and pleasant.—‘ O'Donnel,” says 
Lady Morgan, “was the first of a series of 
National Tales, undertaken with an humble but 
zealous view to the promotion ofa great national 
cause, the emancipation of the Catholics of Tre- 
land. The attempt has been made the matter 
of grave censure, as a step beyond the position 
of the Author, and foreign to the scope of the 
genus. To this canon of criticism IT cannot yet 
subscribe. Novels, like more solid compositions, 
are not exempted from the obligation to incul- 
cate truth. ‘They are expected, in their idlest 
trifling, to possess a moral scope ; and politics 
are but morals on a grander scale. The appro- 
priation of this form of composition to purposes 
beyond those of mere amusement, is not new. A 
novel is especially adapted toenable the advocate 
of any cause to steal upon the public, through 
the by-ways of the imagination, and to win from 
its sympathies what its reason so often refuses 
to yield to undeniable demonstration. Even 
those sectarians who have taken the highest 
measure of moral propriety, and exclude with 
rigour all sources of amusement from the sphere 
of a religious life, have condescended thus to 
use the novel for the advancement of their par- 
ticular opinions—as an organ not less legitimate, 
than powerful and effective. 

* After all, however, if I became that much 
reviled, but now very fashionable personage, a 
female politician, it was much in the same way 
as the Bourgeois Gentilhomme spoke prose,— 
without knowing it; a circumstance perhaps 
not uncommon with Irish writers; for whatever 
may have been the quality of the author’s mind, 
every fictitious narrative that has had Ireland 
for its theme, has assumed a more or less de- 
cidedly political colouring. If an imitation of 
life be necessarily an example, Irish life, in all 
its combinations, can only be an example of 
political error. For myself, at least, born and 
dwelling in Ireland, amidst my countrymen and 
their sufferings, I saw and I described, I felt and 





I pleaded ; and if a political bias was ultimately 
taken, it originated in the natural condition of 
things, and not in ‘ malice aforethought’ of the 
writer. 

“The same womanly sympathies have go- 
verned my writings and directed my views for 
otter countries; and I have never denounced 
a public wrong which has not come home to my 
own feeling, through the spectacle of private 
suffering.” 

‘ Poems, by Louisa Anne Twamley, with 
original illustrations, drawn and etched by the 
Authoress.’—The Arts have long been called 
sisters, and it is curious to trace the intimate 
connexion which exists between Poetry, Paint- 
ing, and Music; a connexion far closer, we sus- 
pect, and less broken by exceptions, than some 
of our philosophers would admit. Hereafter 
we may return to the subject with our list of 
cases in hand; but at present, we are impa- 
tient to acknowledge to the writer of this 
elegant little volume, that she has made good 
her claim to the possession of two of these 
**graces of mind,” by the verses it contains, 
(which, she modestly tells us, were merely written 
when want of light compelled her to cease from 
her miniatures,) and by the illustrations. The 
Poems are sweet and elegant, and some of them 
possess much originality of manner, and glow 
of language. We could quote many in support 
of our good opinion; here, for instance, are the 
two last of four sonnets to Tintern Abbey. 

Around me all was caim and still; the wind, 

Even that ‘‘ chartered brawler,” seemed to feel, 
A strange, unwonted awe, and strove to steal 
With gentler voice amid the hills that shrined 
A scene so tranquil. Th’ ivy’s foliage twined 
The air-hung arch —the column's lofty height, 
Wreathing fantastically round the light 
And traceried shaft, that seemed too frail to bear 
One circling change of seasons, yet can dare 
The wintry storms and tempests in their might, 
Surviving ages. While yon sculptured knight, 
With falchion, helmed brow, and hauberk’'d breast, 
Unknown, defaced and prostrate lies, despite 
His lineage high, proud name, and noble crest. 
On his carved shield the moss and lichens gay 
Bear on each leaf a volume of deep thought 
And meditation—solemn, yet o’erwrought 

With dreams and fantasies in strange array ; 

Now sad and mournful - anon, fancy-fraught, 

And calling up, as with the wizard’s sway, 

Scenes of a distant and a mightier «ay, 

That, e’en as dreams and visions of the night, 
Flee hence for ever with the morning light 
Borne on by circling ages, passed away 
To the dim confines of oblivion's wave ; 
And now wake only ’neath the transient ray 
That mem’ry’s beacon sheds, as o’er a grave,— 

Calling them back to life, from darkness and decay. 

And we must further give a few lines from a 
new year’s day poem. 

e year’s last night— _ 
The year’s first morn! Doth it bring weal or woe? 
With cypress or with roses is it crowned ? 
What heralds it—a dirge, or festive strain? 
Hark, a glad peal awakes! each spire rings out 
With merry chime unto the clear young morn,— 
Clear and star-lighted ; and the shrill-tongued bells 
Fill with their laughing voices all the air. 
The wind is high and changing. Listen, now! 
Far, far away is wafted every tone, 
Till wayward Fancy might almost believe 
That Echo slept, and answered in her dreams,— 
Save here and there a shrill and wand’ring note 
Comes floating hither, as on truant wing. 
Now on the breeze the loud peal swells again, 
Rioging upon the startled, shrinking ear, 
In varied yet monotonous confusion !— 
K’en like loud gossips that out-talk each other, 
Would every bell above the rest be heard. 

We hope, and expect, to meet Miss Twamley 
again; it is long since we have looked into a 
first volume of poems fuller of promise than 
hers. 

‘ A few Songs attempted, by A. J.’—The unob- 
trusiveness of this title should disarm the most 
bitter, even of young critics; for, as years ad- 
vance, gentleness comes as a matter of course, 
and a kindly wish to do justice to the grain of 
good which a composition may contain, however 
tiny it be. These songs, then, are smooth in 
versification, some of them pretty, and all of 
them sing-able. 





‘The Snuff-Box, by Tonquin Rappee 
Part I.’—The first number of a periodical not 
badly named ; for it may, without inconvenience 
be stowed away in the waistcoat pocket, “The 
Snuff-box’ has merit and modesty enough to 
justify our notice, and to deserve our 
wishes. The tales are not inferior to many met 
with in periodicals of higher pretensions, and 
the wood-cuts are fanciful and clever, 

‘ Patrician and Parvenu, a comedy, in five acts, 
by John Poole, Esq.’—This play is now pub- 
lished, and we recommend it as an agreeable 
piece of light reading, for an hour, to those 
whom circumstances may prevent from Seeing it 
acted. 

‘ Howels’ Twenty Sermons.’—The late Mr, 
Howels was long known as a popular preacher 
of the Evangelical school; these sermons were 
taken in short-hand by one of his admirers 
and we have been assured of their general pe 
curacy. 

* Evans’s Sermons on Holiness.’—The affec. 
tionate spirit in which these sermons are written, 
the purity of the doctrine, and the simple ele. 
gance of the style, render them worthy a place 
in every christian library. 

‘ Brooks’s Village Prayers.’—A good selection 
of prayers for private families. 

‘ Morrison's Observations on Halley’s Comet,~ 
The author collects a little, imagines a great 
deal, and jumps to a conclusion in which nothing 
is concluded. 

‘A Few Facts connected with the Copyright of 
Foreign Operas, by Boosey & Co.’— Messrs, 
Boosey have, it appears, been restrained by law 
from pirating the music of ‘ Lestocq,’ and the 
have, in consequence, published these “ few 
facts” mixed up, however, with a great deal of 
verbiage about British capital and enterprise, 
pewter plates, paper, &c., bearing, as they sup. 
pose, on the subject. With regard to the law, 
as it exists, we are not competent to offer an 
opinion; but assuredly the law of all civilized 
countries ought to offer its protection to men of 
genius as to other people. In this instance, as 
music is a universal language, no nation should 
permit either the performance or publication of 
the opera, without permission from the author 
or his assigns. What would be thought of us, 
if, in this the nineteenth century, our laws were 
to sanction and justify the robbery of alien mer- 
chants and travellers ?—and yet, in what would 
this literary piracy—this robbery of the men of 
genius of other nations, differ from the robbery 
of alien merchants and travellers? Whatever 
the law on this subject may be at present, here or 
elsewhere, we feel perfectly assured that there 
must, and that there will be before long, an inter- 
national law which shall secure to men of all 
nations, the fruits of intellectual, as of other 
labour; and, in the meantime, it is some con- 
solation to know, that wrong done to the 
genius of other countries, is felt, with retri- 
butive justice, by the genius of the nation 
which tolerates the wrong-doer. For example, 
what chance is there for English music? 
What chance that an English manager will 
give four or five huadred pounds to an Eng- 
lish composer for an original opera, when he 
can make a selection from all those produced in 
foreign countries, without the cost of sixpence? 
In this same way have the American reprints 
of English works tended to destroy the chances 
of American literature. We have now before 
us, and shall publish it at the first convenient 
opportunity, a paper on this very subject, by an 
American writer, in which he very ably enforces 
these views. Messrs. Boosey would have it under- 
stood, that the protection sought for is for the 
benefit of the publisher. The distinction is ab- 
surd; the price given by a publisher must 
always be in proportion to the extent of privi- 
lege attached to the copyright. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS 
EXHIBITION AT THE LOUVRE. 
Paris. 

I now resume my notice of the Exposition. 

‘The Constable de Sancerre, by Ziegler. 
Grandly, nay, sublimely conceived, though a 
somewhat Quixotic portrait of that knight on 
horseback. I may give this as an instance of 
the chief attribute on which the French school 
found a claim of superiority to the English— 
aspiration. It is, to be sure, an attribute more 
theoretical than practical ; but it should lead, 
perhaps may, to practical results. Even in their 
classic frigidities and deserts of canvas, there 
seems a reaching after greatness, much more 
laudable than our velvet Breughel ambition. 
Who of our artists would think of bestowing a 
whole wainscot of canvas on an ideal portrait of 
William Longsword ? And if he did, how many 
of our noblemen would offer him first-cost price 
for a portrait that resembled none of them ? 
Ziegler’s ‘Constable de Sancerre’ may perhaps 
be set down as the work of most genius and ori- 
ginal power in the exhibition. 

“¢The Maréchal de Rantzan, by Alanx.— 
Another instance of the aspiration specified ; not 
only felt too, but to a certain point realized. 
Rantzau is a dead marshal of Louis XIV. re- 
suscitated after two centuries! Will it not 
amaze our portrait-painting nation to be told, 
that the sublimest Lawrence is only gen- 
teel in comparison with the grandeur of one or 
other work last mentioned? The gentil is now 
more an English taste than a French, at least 
in the arts. O that ever such a word should be- 
come applicable to any habitude of Great Bri- 
tain ! 

If French art, under its very worst régime, 
must be given the praise of aspiration, it was 
often, however, only a kind of Satanic, videlicet— 
aspiration to vicious pre-eminence. Fame of 


some sort, French art has always had more 


in view, than our “dirty god”—money; and 
that has a smack of elevation about it, even 
though the fame sought be such as the pictorial 
gibbet affords—ignominy. Their genius has 
hitherto been gored by ambition to produce in 
all its shapes, slaughter-house scenery, where the 
victims were human, the decorations axe, block, 
pike, and lamp-post. Moloch was their divinity, 
if Mammon was ours. From this revolutionary, 
or raw-head-and-bloody-bones school, they are, 
one is happy to find, withdrawing. There are 
but two or three Golgotha pictures in the present 
exhibition. ‘ Boissyd’ Anglas,’ whereasans-culotte 
holds up, with cannibal menace, a dead head to 
that personage amidst a blood-drunken mob; 
and an * Episode from the Russian Campaign, a 
carrion piece, only to be contemplated with plea- 
sure by wolves or vultures,—most disgrace the 
claims to refinement on the part of this people, 
though evincing both a shape of merit otherwise 
creditable. 

But there seems likewise among French ar- 
tists at present, a praiseworthy aspiration not to 
be altogether repulsive in colour. Some of their 
landscapes, hitherto less painted than lacquered 
or japanned, have some air of vegetable life and 
succulence, as well as glow and harmony of tint 
about them. Decamps, as I have said, keeps 
out of sight for a season; but the landscapes of 
Lesorre, (his imitator,) Huet, Capeyron, and 
several others, are not so much behind those of 
our second-rate artists, as British disdain would 
suppose them. Wattier has two or three nice 
little aperies of Watteau, and Garbet some clever 
caprices wholly his own. In what we call do- 
mestic pieces (tableau de genre), our competitors 
do not come so short of us, as we do of them in 
historical. Delacroix, T. Johannot, Henry Ro- 
bert, Tragonard, Gallait, Jacquand, Navez of 
Brussels, are among the most successful in this 
exhibition, Leopold Roher, a celebrity, has a 





red pair of Neapolitan girls, in his usual mannered 
style. Pigal and Badin excel in the ridiculous, 
and awkward naiveté, respectively. Count For- 
bin (the director,) and company, as well as 
Ledieu, &c. furnish several Interiors sweetly 
coloured, and of well understood chiaroscuro. 
* Waterloo,’ by Steuben is a failure, and his por- 
traits are so too; though in a waxy style, his 
works of the latter kind embody much charac- 
ter and clearness of design. Schnetz, who has 
succeeded in “renowning,” by a coarse purple 
peasantry scene or two, loses caste this year, by 
his * Episode from Bourbon’s Sack of Rome : such 
will be always the vicissitude of mannerism out 
of its own circle. Guiana, &c. are meritorious 
in Prout’s style of street and house painting, or 
to give it a fine name, town-perspective. The 
* Marines’ of Gudin, want that elasticity of touch 
indispensable to water, and that transparency 
of tint not much less requisite to the said mate- 
rial. Gudin is above all his French brethren as 
a sea-painter, and far below Stanfield. As to 
portraits, Champmartin has a high name, which 
I leave those who bestow it to vindicate. His 
portraits seem to me in the very worst style of 
catchpenny cleverness: true, they display an 
adroitness resulting from practice ; but sleight of 
hand we know to be very compatible with char- 
latanism. There is another face-maker here, 
called Dubufe, who besets the shop-windows with 
lack-a-day misses in white muslin, and loose sen- 
timentalists in their nightshifts ; little else was 
requisite to make him the rage of city belles and 
buxom romancers. Court is also in great vogue 
as a portrait painter: he appears not quite so 
decided a mannerist, and leans only to harmless 
sentimentality. I do not knowif I should men- 
tion here an * Oberland Bernoise,’ which looks 
portrait-like, by Bourke. Symptoms of the 
author’s extraction in his work as well as his 
name, viz. British bad drawing and sweetness of 
colour. Lariviére, Pingret, Kinson, H. Scheffer, 
&c. supply the department of portraiture, though 
with a zeal somewhat less overwhelming than 
ours. 

Upon the whole, notwithstanding there are 
fewer works of the first-rate stamp in this exhi- 
bition than usual, it indicates an advance. If 
there be little that can merit the name of genius, 
there is a great deal which deserves that of talent, 
still more of cleverness and mechanical powers. 
Besides, it may be stated as a negative advan- 
tage, that the exhibition does not contain be- 
yond a reasonable quantity of rubbish, such a 
proportion as we should render up thanks for at 
Somerset House. Design is also less importunate 
this year than heretofore, less obtrusively pseudo- 
classic. By the bye, perhaps it is on this account, 
that the exhibition seems nowise popular at Paris. 
Not only the grisettes and garyons cry out against 
it, but sage reviewers and hoary connoisseurs. 
It certainly does tell, with a trumpet tongue, 
against Gallic taste for the arts, that with this 
magnificent collection of Old Masters, and of all 
schools, Italian, Flemish, Dutch, German, as 
well as French,—free as a thoroughfare to rags 
as well as riches, not only approachable by the 
public, but approachable day after day, year 
after year,—it does beyond doubt tell most fatally 
against French pretension, that with all these 
advantages, and the wstrum of pictorial author- 
ship so furious, that with a spur in the brain 
lent at each side, rowel-deep, by individual am- 
bition and general applause ever ready to goad ; 
with Institutes, and Academies, Premiums, and 
Professorships and Presidencies, to break the 
very heart of bounty herself; nevertheless, I 
say, that the taste of this people in the Arts 
should have been so long, should still among the 
major portion remain so preposterously wrong- 
headed, so intrinsically spurious. Until the last 
few years, when they have gotten wise by Anglo- 
mania, what have their talents enabled them to 
beget but annual abortions? False births and 


fecundity in monsters, are a still fouler stigma 
than barrenness. Where are the standard works, 
where the canonized artists, of the modern French 
school ?—that is to say, recognized as such out of 
France as well as in, for here they are plentier 
than miracles and saints in the Romish calendar. 
Will ail their painters club perfections, and make 
a Lawrence or Turner? Have all their grand 
crosses and legionaries of honour, achieved such 
a feat, in the field of art, as one little cabinet- 
piece of simple David Wilkie ? Despite of that 
epidemic love for the beaux arts, and boorish 
neglect of them in Great Britain,—despite of 
indulgent paternity towards them here, and illi- 
berality except as to portraiture with us, anational 
shout to encourage every aspirer on one side, a 
host to dishearten him on the other,—despite of 
all this, we stand somewhat on the positive side 
of nonentity in painting, they even still on the 
negative. 

How soon the taste we have given them, not 
only as to colour but feeling, may enable them 
to outdo us, is neither for their vanity nor our 
contempt to pronounce. If the time be near, it 
will come without much help from the critics. 
These are mostly in favour of the old school still. 
David is their idol. They would cross themselves 
and cry blasphemy, (those among them who had 
any religion,) if told that Vanloo was a better 
draughtsman than he. Aye! Vanloo could paint 
flesh and flexion of muscle, which he could not 
for his redemption. David's sole merit was, that 
he jostled his countrymen out of a wrong path ; 
but there he left them to stumble into a right 
one. However, the critics deplore to see his 
school tottering. What that school upheld I have 
glanced at. ‘To be cold and stiff was to be clas- 
sic; ballet attitude was sublimity, and Rugan- 
tino grimace profound expression. As to colour ; 
by way of the chaste were recommended huge 
blankets of uniform dye, for the most part a dull 
red, or pea-green, which latter seems to have 
still a fascination for French eyes perfectly irre- 
sistible. In general their tones were, to consort 
with the gravity of their classic, livid and chill, 
even amidst the glare and clash of the gaudiest 
colours. Remaining artists of this school paint 
the blessed sun himself as dull as a toasted 
cheese. This may be in some measure due to 
their method of working, which they call (and 
conceit,) Roman, viz. the united. It is well 
known that by mixture colours are muddied, 
and therefore to paint on that method without 
becoming repulsive, our neighbours should not 
be “the last of the Romans,” but the first-—Raf- 
faels and Julios. 

Not that I would, in the spirit of our own 
meretricious school, depreciate, far less condemn 
the method. I readily grant it is the great method 
—essentially the artistic—the sole adequate 
to the highest aim of painting. But just as that 
path leads to the loftiest pinnacle, it is precipi- 
tous and perilous. Nothing proves this better 
than a comparison between the English school 
and the continental; for, by adopting the 
Flemish-Venetian, or method per tocco, as virtuosi 
would say, we have done, in an humbler route, what 
French, Italians, and Germans, have failed to do 
in the higheraforementioned, to wit, we have done 
painting some credit. Our method is necessarily 
that of colour—the inferior glory of the art, but 
thence easier attainable ; their method is neces- 
sarily that of design—the superior, and therefore 
less reachable in perfection. Nor will the en- 
deavour to combine those methods do aught 
but degrade the school which patronizes it ; for 
the methods are not homogeneous. Design, to 
be perfect, must proceed by undulation or con- 
tinuity, as we see it in Michael, Raffael, and 
par excellence Leonardo: colouring, to be per- 
fect, must proceed by a breaking up of tints, or 
immediate opposition, which is directly reverse 
of the other method, being, to use Bacon’s lan- 





guage, a solution of continuity. The finest 
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works of Giorgione, Titian, Paul Veronese, Ru- 
bens, and other prime colourists, are in this style 
more or less. Middle tints, and these chiefly 
greys, are the sole which make out subtle undu- 
lation, and therefore are proper to design; ex- 
treme tints, oftentimes the purely virgin, must 
give each other éclat by juxtaposition, or be so 
corrupted, as the technical phrase is, that the 
canvas, however smooth, may, like silver chased 
or sparry marble, reflect lustre from a myriad 
of atomic surfaces. Not that design and colour 
are incompatible in the same picture, but their 
perfections. Correggio may often, the Carraccis 
now and then unite them, but not even the 
great Parmesan himself, their perfections ever. 
There is no more reason, however, why French 
artistsshould not cultivate colouring as secondary 
to design, than that English should not cultivate 
design as secondary to colouring. Each schoo! 
would be bettered by adopting, to a certain ex- 
tent, the ruling principle of the other. 

In thisand my last letter I have touched upon 
most of the distinctive points between the French 
and English schools of painting. If some abler 
hand would treat the same subject more at large, 
a comparative analysis of the kind would be of 
material utility to both nations, and to the art 
generally. 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Aut-Foots’ day brought us the usual comple- 
ment of Magazines for the month—but, for the 
most part, they were no merrier, and truth com- 
pels us to say, but little wiser than usual. The 
exception is Fraser, whose opening article, ‘ One 
hundred matrimonial letters,’ is one of the pieces 
of mystification in which this magazine indulges 
itself, not only on the first of April, but all the 
year round. There is not much else in the 
number; Miss Jane Porter is the “ illustrious 
literary character” of the month.—Blackwood— 
by way of heralding the pleasant month of May we 
suppose—is even more devoted to poetry than 
usual; and, among other volumes of verse, 
noticed with discriminating praise, is Mary 
Howitt’s dramatic poem.—The New Monthly 
continues much as usual: the article on Be- 
ranger is somewhat out of date,—that peerless 
lyrist having been criticized and translated in 
almost every periodical of any pretension, in the 
course of the last two years—there is a second 
paper on that mystery of a man, the Dictator 
of Paraguay—a delightful autobiographical mor- 
sel from the pen of ‘ Elia,—and a paper on 
English singers and singing, which must be per- 
fectly just and true, as it does not contain one 
opinion which we have not heretofore advanced. 
Mr. Haynes Bayly’s ‘ Songs of Society,’ in this 
and the Court Magazine for the month, are so 
flimsy and trifling, that we cannot help asking 
him, in all kindliness, whether he has any regard 
for his fame? We may also notice a capital 
paper, * A Cockney’s Rural Sports,’ and “ wonder 
how the it got there,” for we read it some 
fifteen or eighteen years ago in the London Ma- 
gazine.—We shall only further mention the con- 
tinuance, and, we hope success, of the Analyst— 
the number before us is a pleasant one. The 
other periodicals on our table must content 
themselves with a silent recognition—save the 
Westminster, which, being one of the bulkier 
quarterlies, we cannot treat quite so unceremo- 
niously—and yet we have only to say, that it is 
exclusively political, and as sharp in its censure 
as usual. It is curious to see how the works of 
general literature, mentioned in its pages, are all 
considered with reference to one particular ob- 
ject ; whether the book be Lady Morgan’s * Prin- 
cess,’ or Mrs. Trollope’s ‘Tour in Belgium.’ 
Nor must we forget the Foreign Quarterlies— 
“there are two Richards in the field,” both 
varied and pleasant, and deserving success ; but 
as that field is somewhat cabined and confined, 





we earnestly recommend all parties to settle 
their differences, and unite their common stock 
for the common good, their own included.—_We 
have also hunted diligently through the pages 
of advertisements attached to each of them, in 
the hope of finding some announcement of 
particular interest — but although not altoge- 
ther barren, the forthcoming novelties chiefly 
belong to the class of light literature, and 
most of them have been mentioned hy us al- 
ready. Two new volumes of poetry are about 
to make their appearance; one by John Clare, 
the other (the third of his collected works,) by 
Elliott, of Sheffield; and, as if to make good a 
prophecy of ours, put forth in jest last month, 
a novel is announced by the author of ‘ Ma- 
kanna,’ founded on the old Newgate story of 
Miss Blandy and Colonel Cranstoun! We shall 
have the adventures of Dr. Dodd and Elizabeth 
Brownrigge next. 

The second of the Antient Concerts of this 
season, which, from its want of novelty in the 


programiac, hardly called for any notice, took 


place on Wednesday week under the Cirection 
music 


of the Archbishop of Yor! 

performed, was the * Cha 1 othe 

the ‘Creation ;° and a Trio and Choru 
the ‘Seasons.’ The music went as music, 
miliar to every member of the orchestr 
to go. Miss Postans made her first apy 
at these Concerts, in the seena which she s 
at the Philharmonic on Monday. We are glad 
to observe an increase in the number of sub- 
scribers. 

Mr. Brockedon has lately presented, by the 
hands of the Lord Mayor, to Christ’s Hospital, a 
picture of * Moses receiving the Tables of the 
Law.’ It is probable that some of our readers 
may remember to have seen it when exhibited at 
the British Gallery. The figure of Moses is 
colossal, and the picture, both from its magnitude 
and its subject, is well adapted to the magnificent 
hall of that noble institution, into which it has 
been received.tWe may also mention, that a 
subscription has been opened at Manchester, for 
the purpose of raising a monument to Liverseege 
the painter. He was, undoubtedly, a man of 
great original talent, and well deserved that 
such honour should be shown to his memory 
by his townsmen. 

Mr. Phillips brings to the hammer, to-day, a 
collection of drawings and pictures by Ward, in 
consequence, we are told, of the artist’s retire- 
ment from London. Among them is the * Fall 
of Phaeton,’ * Duncan’s Horses,’ from Macbeth, 
and the * Disobedient Prophet.’ 

We are happy to see, by the Edinburgh 
papers, that young Kean is playing Hamlet, 
Richard, and Sir Giles Overreach, to crowded 
houses, and that he meets with unqualified praise 
from the critics. ‘We make mention of this, be- 
cause he has had much to contend against, and, 
we are informed, has long and most meritori- 
ously exerted himself to maintain his widowed, 
and otherwise destitute, mother. 

We have just heard, and with regret, of the 
death of Mr. Sharp—Conversation Sharp, as he 
was familiarly called—the author of * Letters 
and Essays in Prose and Verse,’ reviewed by us 
early in the last year; a work, the great success 
of which—(it is, we believe, already in a third 
edition)—has somewhat surprised us. We say 
not this disparagingly—our critical opinion is 
on record—but simply as a confession that, in 
our judgment, (erroneous it has been proved,) it 
wanted that high seasoning in tone and style 
which the habit of magazine writing and read- 
ing has all but made a condition of modern 
popularity. Mr. Sharp was, we believe, the son 
of an officer, and born in Newfoundland. His 
father died, and he came to England when 
very young, was placed at school at Pinner, near 
Harrow, but was early introduced into business, 
his mother having married an eminent wholesale 





hatter in the city, to wnose business Mr. Sh 
succeeded. He subsequently became a partner 
in the house of Bodington & Co., West Indig 
merchants. He sat in three or four Parliaments 
and spoke frequently in opposition, particularly 
in the debate on the expedition against Copen. 
hagen. He was the intimate friend of Mackin. 
tosh and Canning; and early in life became ac. 
quainted with Henderson the actor, with Dr, 
Farmer, Dr. Parr, Cumberland, and many ofthe 
old friends of Johnson, who were in the habit of 
dining at the table of Dilly the bookseller jn 
the Poultry. His intimacy with Mackintosh 
continued through life. He had been, for many 
months, residing at Torquay, in Devonshire, 
where he died last week, in the 73rd or 74h 
year of his age. His property is said to be 
nothing short of a quarter of a million. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Mar, 26.—William Thomas Brande, Esq, 
V.P., in the chair. A paper was read, entitled 
‘On the temperature of some Fishes of the 
genus Thunnus, by John Davy, M.D., E.R. 

April 2.—John William Lubbock, Esq. V.P, 
and Treasurer, in the chair. 

The following papers were read ; viz. 1. On 
the Results of ‘Tide Observations, made in June 
1834, at the Coast Guard Stations in Great 
Britain and Ireland, by the Rev. William 
Whewell, F.R.S. 2. Copies of Registers of the 
Thermometer kept at Alford, Aberdeenshire; 
and on the ice formed, under peculiar circum- 
stances, at the bottom of running water ; by the 
Rey. James Farquharson, F.R.S. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 
March 30.—Dr. Turner, treasurer, in the 
chair. A short paper on Apoplexy, by Dr. Wat. 
son, Was read by the Registrar, Dr. F. Hawkins; 
after which a second paper by Mr. Mayo, on 
“the origin of palsy as a consequence of disease 
or lesion of the brain.” The author advanced 
satisfactory arguments to show, that in palsy 
from affections of the brain, the paralysis is not 
the result of an interruption of the ordinary 
supply of nervous energy, but is caused by a new 
and depressing or withering influence, which is 
transmitted from the diseased brain to the nerves. 
The author then explained how it is that palsy 
from cerebal disease, affects the opposite side of 
the body ; and described the tracts and lines of 
nervous structure, through which the transit of 
the palsy-stroke from one side of the brain to 
the opposite side of the body takes place. The 
place at which the palsy-stroke is communicated, 
is the junction of the spinal marrow and the 
brain. From this point according to Mr. Mayo, 
the palsy-stroke may extend its influence either 
upwards or downwards, or in both directions at 
once ; its effects being feebler asthe distance from 
this point increases ; so the leg is less severely 
affected in hemiplegia than the arm, and the 
muscles of the orbit less often palsied than those 
of the face. The practical deduction from these 
views is, that palsy is not necessarily to be treated 
by depletion. Circumstances commonly indeed 
attend it, which indicate general or local bleed- 
ing ; but the palsy itself is depression, and is not 
directly relieved by lowering remedies; which, 
_when injudiciously resorted to, may be fatal. 
"The meeting was very fully attended. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

Mar. 12.—The Earl of Ripon, President, in 
the chair. Mr. Hamilton read a memoir, by 
himself, on the words éxusradrov and b7oxpn- 
riproy, in the Sigean inscriptions. " 

Although upon the monument known by this 
title, now in the British Museum, the labours of 
so many eminent writers on Greek paleography 
have been employed, these words do not yet 
appear to be sufficiently explained. 
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. The inscriptions state, that a certain Phreno- 
dicos gaye to the Prytanzum, of the Sigeans, 
4 bowl, a Saucer, or stand, and a strainer. With 
to the first and last, kparijp and 7)Opdc, 

there is no difficulty; but in one inscription the 
saucer or stand is called izoxphrifpioy, in the 
other 2rtordroy. Hence these terns haye been 
ed as synonymous, although, in every other 

place in which they occur, the former is to be 
interpreted, “an object placed under another,” 
and the Iatter, “ an object placed over another.” 

This apparent contradiction the writer solved 
by a reference to the usual form of the Greek 
yase. The lower part of the vase being a bowl or 
crater, the lid answers exactly to the grammatical 
fneaning of éwterdrov. On examining the top 
of the lid, we observe an opening or hole, in the 
form of an inverted cone, evidently for the pur- 
pose of receiving the foot or stem of another 
sinaller vase, which would be the xparjpcoy, or 
ewer, a necessary appendage to the bowl. This 
lid or cover, therefore, is an é.ordroy, in refer- 
ence to the bowl, and an ézoxpnrifproy, in re- 
ference to the jug or ewer. 

This interpretation was further applied to ex- 
plain a passage in Herodotus, (I. 25,) in con- 
nexion with another in Pausanias, (X. 16,) in 
which these writers respectively describe a vessel 
ae at Delphi, by Halyattes, King of 

ydia. 

The whole subject indicated, Mr. Hamilton 
observed, how strictly the arts and literature of 
the ancients are connected together, and serve to 
illustrate and explain each other. 

The Secretary read a paper, by Mr. Cullimore, 
on several subjects of antiquity :— 

1. On a drawing of a bronze statue, inscribed 
with characters, found at Gozo, and lately pro- 
duced at a meeting of the Society by Dr. Doratt. 

is monument appears to be very ancient. 
The figure probably represents an actor; per- 
haps Thespis; and some of the characters on it, 
Georeey or OeoreeEay, seem to relate to the 
profession of a tragedian, and may refer to the 
name of the inventor of scenic representation. 

2, On a royal prenomen upon a,.mummy case, 
in the collection of Mr. Sams. The name ap- 
pears to be no more than a slight variation from 
that of Amenoph L., second king of the 18th 
dynasty, If such be the fact, this inscription 
raises the art of embalming to six centuries 
earlier than the highest date hitherto supplied 
from the remains of antiquity. The writer ex- 
plained the characters, as signifying some mili- 
tary functionary employed about the royal per- 
fon, Such as “ the captain of Pharaoh's guard.” 
He lamented, that while so high a value is at- 
tached to the remains inclosed within them, the 
mnummy-cases themselves should be commonly 
thrown aside as worthless, , 

3. The last subject treated in this communi- 
cation, was the celebrated plate of the brick- 
makers, engraved in Rosellini’s * Egyptian Monu- 
ments.’ 

The figures in this plate are copied from the 
tomb of an officer under the second Osirtesen, 
named Neboph;, and the illustrations on the 
Egyptian tombs having uniformly reference to 
the life of the deceased, it was inferred that 
Neboph was one of the principal overseers, or 
taskmasters, set over the Israelites, when reduced 
to slavery in Egypt. From this plate, and a 
tablet of Osirtesen I., copied by Mr. Wilkinson, 
and published in the Society's collection of Hie- 
roglyphics, Mr. Cullimore further concluded, 
that the monarch to whom that tyrannical mea- 
sure is to be ascribed—“ the king who knew 
not Joseph”—was Osirtesen IT. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
.. Mar, 25.—Charles Lyell, Esq., President, in 
the chair.. A paper was read, entitled ‘ Re- 
marks on the structure of large mineral masses, 
and especially on the chemical changes produced 


in the aggregation of stratified rocks during dif- 
ferent periods after their deposition, by the Rev. 
Adam Sedgwick. 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

WE now proceed to redeem our promise, and 
lay before our readers an abstract of Mr. Pres- 
ton’s analysis of the communication from Count 
Serristori, of Florence, (author of the ‘Sargio 
della Statistica d’Italia,’) on the subject of the 
Statistics of Odessa, read at the last ordinary 
meeting of the Society. We shall begin with a 
brief sketch of the Topography. 

The town of Odessa is built on the western 
shore of a bay, formed, hetween the mouths of 
the rivers Bug and Dneister, by an arm of the 
Black Sea, which stretches inland to a distance 
of some fifteen wersts.* It is hounded to the 
north, south, and west by lofty steppes. The 
port is commodious, and sheltered by two moles 
from the prevalent westerly winds. The result 
of observations made during several successive 
years, is, that on the average, the navigation of 
the port is interrupted by ice during only thirty- 
nine days in the year; although, in particular 
years, the gulf has remained frozen for two 
months together, while in others, the navigation 
has been sometimes wholly unimpeded, even in 
the month of January. 

Odessa contains, according to a late return, 
6494 habitations of various classes ; 17 places of 
public worship, of different rites; 3 charitable 
institutions; 546 corn stores or magazines, (being 
about one to every dozen houses); 900 shops of 
various denominations ; 4 chief hotels, and 1535 
cellars, of which 496 are used as the deposito- 
ries of wines and vegetables. The expense of 
lodging was, at one period, very great ; and even 
now a good floor, consisting of seven or eight 
rooms, cannot be had for less than an annual rent 
of from 1200 to 2000 roubles. 

According to the last census, taken in 1833, 
Odessa and its environs contain a population of 
50,312 souls,t of whom 26,532 are males, and 
23,780, females. Of this total, nearly one-eighth 
part are Jews. The tables of mortality give an 
average of 117 deaths to each month in the year; 
the greatest number being in July and August, 
and the least in January and February. The 
following are some curious facts, respecting the 
average number of deaths, classed according to 
age, in the four years from 1824 to 1827 :— 


Age. Annual average for 


the four years, 
One month ..... 
1 to3 Years .... 


In regard to the important subjec 

tion, Odessa, it appears, contains eight public 
and ten private seminaries for the instruction of 
the youth. The boys’ schools form two-thirds 
of the whole, and contain 1374 pupils; the 
girls’ schools 397 pupils. Hence, it appears that 
the proportion of female to male pupils, is about 
one in three; of female pupils to the female 
population one in sixty; of male pupils to the 
male population, one in nineteen ; and of the 
whole of the pupils of both sexes to the total 
population, one in every twenty-eight inhabit- 
ants. According to calculations, made in 1827 
by the Councillor of State, M. Lewschini, the 
proportion of male pupils to the male popula- 
tion, was one in every twenty-two; and of female 
pupils to the female population one in every 77 
persons. It would thus seem, that though the 
population has increased, education has increased 
in a greater degree. 





* The werst or verst (Russian mile) is equal to about 
5 furlongs 12 poles English. 

t In 1804 we find that Odessa contained 15,000 ; and 
in 1820, 36,000, inhabitants. 








T:uching our own especial matters—Litera- 
ture and Science, we find that the number of vo- 
lumes imported into Odessa from foreign states, 
was, in 1831, 25,000; and in 1832, 40,000; being 
an increase of 15,000 volumes, or three-fifths. 
The total number of books printed in Odessa 
in 1832 and 1833 was sixteen, of which six were 
works on scientific subjects; six, works in general 
literature ; and the remainder, elementary trea- 
tises connected with education. Besides the 
two public libraries—that of the city and of the 
Society of Rural Economy, and a Museum of 
Antiquities—Odessa contains four circulating 
libraries, two French, one Russian, and the 
other German, to which are attached reading. 
rooms, hoasting 230 subscribers, or one in every 
218 inhabitants. There are five periodical pub- 
lications in French and Russian. 

The nature of the soil immediately around 
Odessa, and the frequent recurrence of droughts, 
oppose serious obstacles to the pursuits of agri- 
culture. Indeed, the harvest of 1832. did not 
yield the previous sowing, and the whole quan- 
tity of corn obtained did not amount to 3998 
tchetwerts.t The average price of grain in the 
November of that year, was, for rye, 12 roubles$ 
90 copeks, and for wheat 16 roubles 80 copeks 
the tchetwert. In the course of the same year, 
(1832,) the quantity of corn exported to foreign 
countries, through the port of Odessa, was 
895,000 tchetwerts. Though thirty years ago 
scarcely a garden was to be seen in the en- 
virons, there are now, at least, 226 flourishing 
gardens or vineyards: the grapes grown in the 
latter produced in 1832, 9539 wedros|| of wine. 

The number of manufactories in Odessa of 
different descriptions, (including three printing 
establishments,) is 30, which give employment 
to 350 workmen. The mean number of work- 
men annually employed in the private workshops 
of artisans in the period of 10 years, from 1823 
to 1832, was 2627, or one in every 19 inhabi- 
tants; and assuming that each workman, one 
year with another, earns on the average 50 
roubles per month, we find that the manufac- 
turing costs of the work completed by the arti- 
sans of Odessa in 1832, was 1,764,600 roubles; 
and in 1823 that it was only 895,200 roubles, or 
considerably less than half. The number of 
capitalists in 1833 was 46. The fisheries on the 
borders of the Black Sea, are conducted by 489 
individuals, divided into 46 companies. 

In regard to the exports and imports through 
the port of Odessa during the nine years, from 
1824 to 1852, it appears that the former averaged 
annually 16,431,289 roubles, and the latter 
8,117,341; thus leaving an excess of exports 
over imports in the whole of the above period of 
considerably more than double. The greatest 
amount of exports and imports took place in 
1830 and 1832, and the least in 1828 and 1829, 
in the first of which years the exports fell short 
of those of 1827 (18 millions of roubles) by 
seventeen-eighteenths, and the imports (10 mil- 
lions) by nearly one half ! + 

t According to Kelly, the Russian ‘tchetwert (the 
principal measure used for corn) is equal to 5.952 Win- 
chester bushels ; consequently, 100 tchetwerts are equal 
to nearly 724 English quarters. 

§ The silver rouble is worth very nearly 3s. 2]d. ; 
the bank note rouble of 100 copeks (in which all ac- 
counts are kept) is worth about Lld., but varies, of 
course, with the exchange. 

|| The wedro is about equal to 3} English wine gallons. 

+ The writer does not suggest either the immediate or 
the remote causes which led to this sudden and unpre- 
cedented falling off in the foreign trade; but we may 
mention, that the battle of Navarino took place in 
October 1827, the year immediately preceding the 
above defalcation ; and hence, as it is well known that 
much of the foreign trade of Odessa is carried on with 
Turkey, Asia Minor, the Archipelago, and Greece, are 
we not warranted in coming to the conclusion, that the 
destruction of the Turkish fleet by the squadron of the 
allied powers, was the chief, if not, indeed, the only 
cause of this extraordinary change? and this conjec- 
ture is supported by the circumstance, that both the 
export and import trade gradually revived again from 
1829, until it attained the flourishing condition to which 
we find it restored in 1832, 
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Purenotocicat Society.—The 13th anniver- 
sary meeting of this Society was held on Tuesday 
last, when the following gentlemen were elected 
as officers, and council, for the ensuing year: 


President, John Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S.; Vice | 
Presidents, J. J. Hawkins. Esq., H. B. Churchill, | 
Esq., J. Billing, M.D., George Lewis, Esq. ; | 


Treasurer, John Bell Sedgwick, Esq. ; Secre- 
tary, Traver R. Fearnside, Esq.; Librarian, 
William Hering, Esq. ; Curator, H. P. L. Drew, 
Esq. ; Members of the Council, J. M. Bennett, 

isq., W. Cullen, Esq., H. S. Roots, M.D., 
S. Whitwell, Esq., C. Wheatstone, Esq., J. Q. 
Rumbal, Esq., Joseph Moore, M.D.,E. S. Symes, 
Esq., Jones Quain, M.D., Captain Lihoe, R.N., 
T. C. Granger, Esq., W. Wilson, Esq. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Linnzwan Society.............. .- Eight, p.m. 
TuEs. { Horticultural Society 

Institution of Civil Engineers... . 

Geological Society ...........+++4 
Wap. { mee of Arts 

yal Society .......see0e coves 
Tuur.t ont Antiquaries .......... tein P.M. 
oyal Institution........ p.3, P.M. 

Farp. { Astronomical Society ... ight, ».M. 


steers 


teens 





THEATRICALS| 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


This Evening, PATRICIAN AND PARVENU; THE BRIGAND; 
and POPPING THE QUESTION. 


Moniay, aR AROGR THE GREAT; and the last Night of | 


KING A UR, 
Tuesday, PATRICIAN AND PARVENU; and other Entertain- 


ments, 

Wednesday, No performance, 

Thursday, A Variety of Entertainments, For the Benefit of 
Mr, Bann, 

THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
This Evening, LESTOCQG; and THE FOREST OF BONDY, 
Monday, LESTOCQ ; and THE MILLER AND HIS MEN, 
‘Tuesday, LESTOCQ; and (last time) BLACK EY’D SUSAN, 





MISCELLANEA 

Croly’s Edition of Pope.—* Mr. Editor.—I will 
not here discuss, what the reviewer in your last 
number asserts, that Pope was not, in his opi- 
nion, one of the greatest of our poets—though I 
am one of those who agree with Dr. Johnson 
and Lord Byron, that he was the greatest 
(always, of course, excepting Shakspeare). My 
present object is simply to correct two errors 
into which he has fallen, and which are, more 
or less, prejudicial to the work, though he is 
pleased to admit that Dr. Croly’s notes are both 
numerous and valuable. The reviewer states, 
first, that the engraving of Pope’s villa is as it 
now is, and not as it was: whereas the contrary 
is the fact; for the house is copied from an en- 
graving taken in Pope’s own time. ‘The other 
error is, that the edition cannot be completed 
in six volumes, because the translation of Ho- 
mer will, of itself, make as many ; now it never 
was contemplated to introduce Pope’s Homer 
into the work, because it would not only in- 
crease the number of volumes, but also be ob- 
jected to by all purchasers who at present pos- 
sess his translation.— The Publisher of Pope.” — 
{What we stated respecting Pope’s villa, was 
merely an impression, and we so expressed our- 


selves. Whether Pope’s Homer, the crowning | 


glory of his fame, forms any part of “The 
works of Alexander Pope’’—so runs the title- 
page—we leave the public to determine. At any 
rate, this early explanation may save future up- 
braidings. ] 

Institute of British Architects.—Since our 
last notice of this Society, regular meetings 
have been held; but, as they only related to 
the arrangements preliminary to the commenc- 
ing the scientific proceedings, they were not 
of sufficient importance to interest the pub- 
lic. During this period, Messrs. Cundy, Re- 








Grey had accepted the office of President. 
Charles R. Cockerell, Esq., A-R.A., presented 
a fine portrait of Sir Robert Taylor, architect, 
father of the late Michael Angelo Taylor; and 
Mr. Decimus Burton, Fellow, sent various en- 
gravings as a contribution to the collection, and 
a cheque for twenty pounds to lay out in casts; 
following the example of Mr. G. Basevi, Fellow, 
who had previously made a present of the like 
sum for the same purpose. Mr. Rhodes, Fellow, 
has sent the Institute a fine bust of Robert 
Adam, architect; and Mr. Angell, also a Fellow, 
has made a present of a fine collection of archi- 
tectural casts and other fragments. 

Steppes in Russia.—[ Extract from a private 
letter from Berlin. ]—Professor Gibel, who made 
a journey last year through the southern steppes 
of Russia, states the number of the nomadic 
Kirgisen, on the borders of the Wolga, to 
be 109,300; their Kibitki (tents of felt) to 
be 16,550 in number; their camels 99,300; 
and that they have 165,000 head of large cattle ; 
824,500 sheep (of the particular breed, with fat 
tails,) and 496,500 horses. He states that they 
had formerly three millions of sheep, but a 
contagious disease, and the severity of some of 
the winters, has reduced them to one-third of 
their original number. 

Munich.—The court in this city has been par- 
ticularly brilliant during the past winter. A 
fancy ball was lately given, which is highly 
spoken of. The princes and princesses repre- 
sented different countries with their allegorical 
attributes, and one group was remarkable from 
having taken its costumes from the novel of 
* Quentin Durward.’ 

Théatre Frangais—We announced, some 
time since, that a drama, of three acts, had been 


| brought out at this theatre by M. Alfred de 
| r: . ~ . 
Vigny, founded on the history of the unfortunate 


Chatterton, and called by his name. The poet is 


| represented as inhabiting an inn—perhaps, we 
| ought to say, a public-house, though we sus- 


pect M. de Vigny means an English boarding- 


' house; however, the hero in this dwelling falls 


in love with “an angelic Puritan” married to a 
brutal husband, John Bell. Tormented by his 
passion and his poverty, on finding himself un- 


! able to pay his rent, Chatterton attempts to 


poison himself, but is prevented by a benevolent 
Quaker who lives in the same house. He 
then writes to the Lord Mayor, an old friend of 
of his father’s, for assistance : aid is granted in 
the shape of a footman’s place in the Lord 
Mayor’s family. This drives Chatterton again 
to desperation, and after burning his MSS. he 
swallows a dose of opium. While dying, he 
discovers his love to Kitty Bell, who is so over- 


| powered with grief that she dies immediately 





after, and the good Quaker falls on his knees, 
and prays for both their souls. We leave it to 
our readers to trace the analogy between this 
drama and the life of Chatterton. 

Scientific Expedition.—A brig is to start, at 
the end of April, from France, to explore the 
coasts of Iceland and Greenland. Dr. Gaimard, 
who is already known as a learned traveller, is 
to accompany the present enterprise. 

Steam Navigation to India.—The Hugh Lind- 
say arrived on the 12th ult. at Suez with the 
India mail, and brought intelligence of the oc- 
cupation of the island of Socotra asa coal depot 


| by the Indian Government.— The Times. 


becca, Edwards, Gutch, M‘Intosh, Brookes, have | 


been admitted as Fellows; and Messrs. Crosby 
and Tuach as Associates, making the total 
number of members nearly seventy. At a 
special general meeting, held on Friday the 
27th instant, it was announced, that Lord De 


| 


Fall of Fish.—A correspondent of the Asiatic 
Journal of Bengal, gives the following particu- 
lars of a fall of fish, which happened on the 
17th of May last in the neighbourhood of Al- 
lahabad.—“ The zemindars of the village have 
furnished the following particulars, which are 
confirmed by other accounts: About noon, the 
wind being from the west, and a few distant 
clouds visible, a blast of high wind, accompanied 
with much dust, which changed the atmosphere 
to a reddish yellow hue, came on; the blast ap- 





peared to extend in breadth about 400 yards 
chappers were carried off, and trees blown down, 
When the storm had passed over, they found the 
ground, south of the village, to the extent of two 
bigahs, strewed with fish, in number not less 
than three or four thousand. The fish were al] 
of the Chalwa species, (Clupea cultrata, Shak. 
speare’s Dictionary, ) aspan or less in length and 
from one and a half to half a seer in weight: 
when found, they were all dead and dry. Chalwa 
fish are found in the tanks and rivers in the 
neighbourhood. The nearest tank in which there 
is water is about halfa mile south of the village, 
The Jumna runs about three miles south of the 
village, the Ganges fourteen miles N. by E, 
The fish were not eaten; it is said, that in the 
pan they turned into blood ! 

Brother Jonathan.—A joint commission hay- 
ing been appointed by the Governments of 
Great Britain and the United States, to deter. 
mine the boundary line between the States and 
the British North American possessions, the 
American commissioners proposed that the lat- 
itude should be calculated geometrically, thatis, 
from the centre of the earth, which they said was 
a far more scientific and satisfactory method 
than the ordinary one of calculating it super- 
ficially from the pole to the equator. The effect 
of this would have been to give the United States 
a tract of country extending from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, and averaging fourteen miles in 
breadth, to which, by the usual mode of calcu- 
lation, they have no claim. Dr. Watson, to 
whom the British commissioners intrusted the 
scientific branch of the negotiation, quickly saw 
through the disinterested scheme of Brother 
Jonathan, and thereby preserved this large 
extent of territory to his own Government.— 
Mechanics’ Mag. 








NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 
IN THE PRESS. 
Annals of Lacock Abbey, by the Rev. W. L. Bowles; 


—Sketches and Recollections, by John Poole, Esq. 
Author of « Paul Pry.’ 


Just published.—Sermons on the Second Advent, 
by the Rev. Hugh M‘Neiil, M.A. 12mo. 3s, 6¢.— 
Sacred Classics, Vol. XVI. (Sermons for Easter,) fc. 
3s. 6d.— Burns’ Works, edited bythe Ettrick Shepherd, 
Vol. I. & II, fc. 5s. each.—Old Maids; their Varieties, 
Characters, and Conditions, st 8vo. 6s.— Evans's 
Spirit of Holiness, 12mo. 4s.—Thaumaturgia ; or, Elu- 
cidations of the Marvellous, by an Oxonian, royal 18mo, 
7s. 6d.—Provincial Sketches, by the Author of ‘ The 
Usurer’s Daughter,’ post 8vo. 10s. 6d.—The Sketch 
Kook of the South, post 8vo. 10s. 6d.—Grimshawe's 
Life and Works of Cowper, Vol. II. fc. 5s.—Twenty- 
one Illustrations to Scott’s Poetical and Prose Works, 
royal 8vo. 10s. 6¢d.—Abercrombie’s Intellectual Powers, 
2nd edit, 12mo. 7s.—A Journey through Norway, 
Sweden, &c. by H. D. Inglis, Esq. post 8vo. 9s — 
The Church in the Army, 12mo. 4s. 6d.—Treatise on 
Equitation, or, the Art of Horsemanship, by Lieut.- 
Col. Peters, royal Svo. plates, 21s.—German and Eng- 
lish Dialogues, by John Brumsen, 18mo. 5s. 6d.—The 
Anglo-Saxon Church, its History, Revenues, and 
General Character, by Henry Soames, M.A. 8vo. 
10s. 6d.—The Book of Reptiles, 18mo. 1s. 6d.—Per- 
sian Stories, by the Rev. H. G, Keene, M.A. 1Smo. Is. 
—Uolonel Maceroni on Steam Power, 12mo. 2s 6d.— 
Butler’s Hudibras, with Notes, by Nash, 2 vols. 8v0. 
24s.—Leigh’s Guide to Moscow, 18mo. 8s. 6d.—A 
Compendium of Ancient Geography, by a Lady, 8v0. 
7s. 6d.—Woodhouse on Musical Intervals, 12mo. 5s.— 
Captain Sword and Captain Pen ; a Poem, by Leigh 
Hunt, t Svo. 4s. 6d.—Hope’s Treatise on the Dis- 
eases of the Heart, and Great Vessels, 2nd edit. 8v0. 
21s.—Kidd’s Picturesque Pocket Companion to Brigh- 
ton, with wood-cuts, by Bonner, 18mo. 1s. 6d.— Post- 
humous Letters of the Rev. Rabshekah Gathercoal, 
12mo, 5s. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

M. A. H.—Clio.—G. G.—F. G. S.—received. | 

We repeatedly receive letters suggesting alterations, 
and asking questions respecting the Meteorologi 
Table. Once for all, therefore, we beg to state, that 
it iskept by Order of the President and Council of the 
Royal Society, and that we have nothing to do but 
publish it. ‘ 

We, in all sincerity, advise ‘ The Translator of L’Am- 
bitieux’ to let the subject drop. There is so much mo- 
desty and unaffected good temper in his letter, that it 
would be painful to us to give him a moment's further 
pal, 
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9 o'clock, A.M. | 30’clock, P.M. | Dew External Thermometer. ee ee 
Point at Rain, ere 
9 A.M, inches. | of the M KS. 
wns. Attach Attach ‘ado- Fabrenheit Read off Wied ot eee 
Barom. | Therm. Barom. |pherm. el | ay M.|3 P.M, . at9A.M.| 9 A. 
© 1| 29.257 | 42.9 | 29.364 | 43.6| 32 | 36.8 | 38.7 | SW |Overeast—tight rain and snow. 
M 2 | 30.150 | 40.6 | 30.079 | 42.7| 33 ye 5 | 41.6 | 32.7 | 47.9 | WSW | Overcast—deposition—light wind. Evening, cloudy, 
T 3 29.677 | 45.2 | 29.780 46.4 34 | 45.9 34.6 47.2 .027 (SW var. A.M. Fine—light clds.—high wind. P.M. Fine—nearly cloudless. 
W 4 29.887 | 42.5 | 29.639 45.6 | 36 a 3 | 47.8 35.7 46. SW \a™M. Fine—light clouds and wind. P.M. Overcast—heavy rain. 
T 5 | 29.974 | 40.6 | 29.978 | 43.9| 29 38.6 | 45.2 | 33.8 | 45.8 | .101 SW var.| § Fine ont ¢ tendons —tight haze and wind, Evening, Overcast 
F 6 | 29.378 | 44.7 | 29.588 | 47.2| 38 | 43.5 | 49.2 | 37.2 | 49.6 W | Fine—tigit clis—brick wind, Ev. overcast—tight rain and wind. 
S 7 | 29.011 | 45.5 | 28.855 | 47.3 38 46.2 | 45.5 | 40.0 | 47.8 S var. —. 1 aeeiigcma wind, P.M. Overcast—rain and 
© 8 | 29.798 | 42.0 | 29.827 | 44.9 32 38.4 | 44.2| 34.2 | 44.2 iSW var £ ee aud cloudless—light haze and wind. Evening, overcast 
M 9 | 29.261 | 44.6 | 28.912 |46.0| 38 | 45.2 |48.2| 37.2 | 48.4 SE | Gioudy-very light rain and wind. Evening, fine and clear. 
T 10 | 29.495 | 41.8 | 29.602 | 45.0 31 38.2 | 45.8} 32.7 | 47.6 WSW | Fine and cloudiess—light wind. Evening, very high wind. 
Ww 11 | 29.550 | 44.8 | 29.598 | 47.2 4 48.5 | 49.9| 36.9 | 52.7 S var. | Overcast—very light rain and unsteady wind. 
T 12 29.756 | 45.6 | 29.701 | 48.8 a 46.3 | 50.7 | 40.5 | 53.4 \N W var.| Overcast—light rain and wind, Evening, fine and clear. 
F13 30.160 | 45.6 | 30.218 | 48.8 36 41.4 | 48.8} 37.2 | 49.2 011 SW A.M. Fine—light fog. P.M. Fine—light clouds and wind, 

O S14 29.994 | 46.5 | 29.998 | 49.7 41 45.2 | 54.6 40.0 54.2 SE var. | A.M. Overcast—deposition—light wind. P.M. Fine and clear. 
© 15 | 29.837 | 47.8 | 29.908 | 50.0 41 46.2 | 49.3 43.9 | 49.5 Ss A.M. Overcast—light rain. P.M. Fine—light clouds and wind. 
M 16 | 30.067 | 46.6 | 30.051 | 49.5 39 45.0 | 49.9} 38.9 | 50.6 WSW |A.M. Fine and clear—light clouds. P.M, Lightly overcast. 

T 17 29.893 47.5 29.742 48.8 40 45.7 50.2 43.0 49.7 S var. | Overcast—very light rain—unsteady wind. . 
4 om 29.930 | 45.9 | 30.004 | 48.7} 38 = a7 — =. N war. | £2; Motte crorenst—tahe etch wind, P.28. Clondy-~tetd 
9 | 30.259 | 43.2 | 30.247 | 44.2 30 36.6 | 42.5 } 34.7 . N Foggy. 
F 20 | 30.334 | 45.0 | 30.307 | 48.4 45.8 | 52.2 | 35.0 | 52. S | A.M. Lightly overcast. P.M. Thick haze. 
Ss 21 30.243 47.3 30.208 49.1 4 48.2 | 51.0 45.2 $1.4 SW Overcast—very light rain. 
© 22 30.261 | 47.8 | 30.257 | 48.7 41 45.9 | 46.4 | 43.9 | 47.6 ENE | A.M, Thick fog. J. M. Overcast—light rain~brisk wind. 
M 23 | 30.259 | 45.5 | 30.229 | 48.2 40 43.7 | 47.4 37.4 | 47.7 NNE { A. fag Fats ast—light wind. P.M. Fine—light clouds. 
T 24 | 30.219 | 44.8 | 30.360 | 47.3} 38 | 42.7| 45.0| 39.0 | 46.0 Bi Cieteasd wed Se Pah Pinot 
W 25 | 30.540 | 42.3 | 30.532 | 45.5 | 33 39.8 | 47.9 | 32.9 | 47. N Fine—light clouds and haze, Evening, cloudy. 
T 296 30.474 | 41.8 | 30.372 44.9 34 36.5 | 47.6 32.9 46.8 S A.M. Lightly overcast. P.M, Fine and cloudless—light haze. 
F 27 | 30.344 | 44.2 | 30.301 | 47.0} 38 | 42.5 | 49.2 | 35.7 | 49.4 ENE (A.M. Thick fog. P.M. Cloudy—light wind. 
S 28 | 30.216 | 44.0 | 30.130 | 45.8 35 42.2 43.7 | 38.7 | 43.6 E |Clonay—tieh brisk wind. 
po onigedte *y = on < 7 * ine—light clouds—haze vind. P.M. — 
©©29 | 30.090 | 43.3 | 30.018 | 46.2| 34 | 41.4| 44.7 | 34.2 | 45.2 E it ee ee 
M30 | 29.871 | 41.4 | 29.806 | 45.2| 31 |39.6| 50.5| 33.0 | 50.6 A.M. Fine—thick haze. P.M, Fine—nearly cloudless. 
T 31 | 29.816 | 45.3 | 29.720 | 47.7 37 47.8 | 51.6 | 36.9 | 54.2 “ssw lam M. Fine—lightly cloudy. P.M. Overcast—light rain. 
= | a ; per Sum. |Me f Barometer, corrected for Ca il- 9 A.M. 3 P.M. 
ueaxs.. | 29,936] 44.4 | 29.914 | 46.8 | 36.5 | 42.7 47.5 | 37.2 | 48.3 | 9136 |Mlarty and reduced to 82° Far. «7s. ' se see. 


























*,* Height of Cistern of Barometer above a bench-mark on Waterloo Bridge=83 feet 24 in.—Ditto, above the presumed mean level of the Sea95 feet.— 
External Thermom. is 2 ft. higher than Barom. Cistern.—Height of Receiver of Rain Gauge above the Court of Somerset House=79 feet. 


Note.—The quantity of rain for this month has not been correctly ascertained, in consequence of the Rain Gauge having been under repair. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


CLOSE OF THE PRESENT EXHIBITION, 
BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 


HE GALLERY for the EXHIBITION 

and SALE of the WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS, is 

OPEN daily, from Ven in the Morning until Five in the Evening ; 

aud will be CLOSED on SATURDAY, the 25th instant. 
Admission Is. ; Catalogues 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. — 

HE Thirty-firsts ANNUAL EXHIBITION 

of the SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS, 

attheir GALLERY, Patt Mati East, WILL OPEN on MON- 
DAY, 27th instant. Open each day from Nine till Dusk, 

Admitiance 1s. ; Catalogue, 6d. 

R. HILLS, » Secretary. — 








HEBREW LANGUAGE. 
NSTRUCTION in the HEBREW LAN- 
GUAGE and LITERATURE, on moderate Terms, by Mr. 


SAMUEL (late Master of the Jews’ Hospital), No, 49, Church- 
street, Minories. 





PIANOFORTE TUITION. 
RS. T. BRIDGMAN has the honour to 


inform her Pupils and the Public that, this Season, her 
SQUARE. is No. 11, BLANDFORD- STREET, PORTMAN- 





LARGE SIX-SHEET MAP OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA, ? 

R. LAY, from New York, is now in Lon- 
My na re been two years travelling over the United 
oe viewing the land of his fathers, and at the same time 
availing himself of the opportunity thus presented, of disposing 
ofhis Maps of the United States and the Canadas. He begs 
ve to return his warmest thanks to his British friends in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, for the very friendly treatment avd 
man civilities be has met with as a stranger; and farther to in- 
mate to the Nobility. and Gentry of London and its Vicinity, 
that he has a New and splendid Exition of his Maps, with which 
he will be happy to supply any Gentiewan who may honour him 
With their orders, at No. 22, Salisbury-street, Strand, where the 
Maps may be ‘ate Also sold by James Wild, Map Publisher, 


Charing-cross. 





ARIS.—The Proprietors of the PRINCE 


REGENT HOTEL, Rue St. Hyacinthe St. Honore 


solicit the patrouage of the English Gentleman and Traveller. 
The janior Partner of the House being now in Londou, would be 
glad to give every information res:ecting the rules aud charges 


of of the Establisiment—I. N. at Blyth’s, Islington, 





O BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, 
a large 
WAREHOUSE, in the Centre of the City, admirably adapted for 
Wholesale Stationer, Bookbinder, Copperplate | 
Printer, Draggist, Corn Merchant, or avy Bu-iness requiring 
It bas been recently occupied by a 


STATIONERS, &c.—TO LET, at a low Rent, 


a Bookseller, 


space, strength, and light. 
Corn Mere hant, and for yes by a Wholesale Stationer. 

Apply (if by letter, post paid,) at G. H. L 
Office, Tudor-street, Bridge-street, near Blackfriars Bridge. 





OUNTY FIRE OFFICE RETURNS.— 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN to all Persons who in 1834 

years’ Insurance, to receive the | 

accustomed Retwrns at the head Otice in Regent ‘street; ; of the | 


completed their Terms of Seven 


gen's through whom they have insured in the Contry; and of 


the following sa in the Neighbourhood of the Metropolis :-— | 















Roval Exchange... -+Mr. R, Peake. 

Whitechapel ..... --Mr. W. Kerby, Leman-street. 
Mile End . «Mr. J. Francis, White Horse Lane. 
«Mr. J. Canham, Warkworth-terrace. 
--Mr.S Morris. 

++ Mr. M. Matthews, No. 246. 

.-Mr. R. Maides. 

«Mr. R. Mitchell, 


Limehouse... 
Stratford ... 
Shoreditch... 
Hackney .. 
Clapton .. 


3 


Islington Mr. T. Doswell, 
Camden To Mr. G. Lever, 
Hampstead Mr. H, Gunby, 


Paddington 
Brentford ... 
Wandsworth Road. 
Newington C erste 
c er ° o- 
Greenwich . 


Mr. R. Holly ap 
_ T. Webb. 

J. ys mag 
—_ c, Gee, 

«-Mr. C. Goad, 
.-Mr. R. Adams. 


. 





Couxrny | BOOKSELLERS are requested requested 

to take Notice, that the FIRST and SECOND VOLUMES 
of the Rev. Mr. GRIMSHAWE’S complete Edition of COWPER 
are NOW READY, with the Engravings.—Prospectuses and 
Boards, with Specimens of the Plites, may be had on applica- 
tion to the Publishers, Messrs. Saunders and Otley, Conduit-street, 
and will (if requested by letter, post free,) be enclosed toany ad- 
dress which may be forwarded, 









Javidson’s Printing 






NEW WORK BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 
. Just published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
HE WARS of MONTROSE. 
of Tales. Ry JAMES HOGG, Esq. 
uthor of ‘ Tie Queen’s Wake.’ 
James Cochrane avd Co. 11, Waterloo-place. 


A Series 





in a few days will be published, in I vol, small 8vo. 
OEMS of the late Hon. WILLIAM 
ROBERT § yt ER. A now Edition, with Corrections 
aud Additions; to which is prefive: 
A BIOGRAPHIC AL MEMOIR, by the EDITOR. 
Printed for James Cochrane and Co, il, Wate Tloo- place. 





Tn afew days will be published, in post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
Dedicated to the Marchioness of Hastings, 
OURNAL of the HEART. Volume the 
Second. 
see Baited by LADY CHARLOTTE BURY. 
James Coc hrane at and c Ot, _ Waterloo- place. 





Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s, 6d. in cloth, 


oxi 1C ee in PROSE and V ER ISE. 
y G. F. RICHARDSON, 
Trans} x By of * The Works of Korner,’ &e. 
_Pablished by James C ochrane and Co. | 1, aterlo 





In a few days, price ‘only Ss. Vol. 1. of 
HE SONGS of ENGLAND and SCOT- 
LAND. With Introduction and Notes by the Editor, and 
richly embellished with a Portrait of the gallant and poetical 
Lovelace, from a Painting in Duiwich College, and a Vignette 
by Stothard, of * The Lovers,’ engraved by © warles Rolls. The 
work (to be completed in two volumes) will be bound siwilar to 
Allan Cunningham’s beautiful edition of “fg whose Songs the 
present Collection is designed to accompau 
James Cochrane and Co. 11, W aterloo-place, Pall Mall. 


BRITISH MANLY EXERCISES—NEW EDITION. 

Just published, price 8s, haif-bound in moroeco, embellished with 
56 Engravings, from Designs by F. aoe et and H, Alken, the 
2nd edition, much enlarged and improved 


| 
| Betis SH MANLY EXERCISES. 
By DONALD WALKER, 
Containing Walking, Running, Leaping, Vaulting, Balancing, 
Skating, Climbing, Swimming, aominn, Seng, Riding, Driving, 
Wrestling, Bening. Training, & 


Hurst, 65, St. Paul’s Churchygrd, 
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Sales by Auction. 


FINE ENGRAVINGS. 
By seer SOUTHGATE and SON, at their Weekly Sale Rooms, 
2, Fleet-street, THIS DAY (Saturday), April 4, 
NCLU DING a SELECTION from the 
PORTFOLIOS of a COLLECTOR, consisting of Proofs and 
Early Impressions ; among which will e found, The Black- 


smith’s Shop, by Earlom—The Witch of Endor, by Sharp—The 
Woif and the Lamb—The Sortie at Gibrattar—The Interview of 
Charles Il, with his Children; &c. Xc. 

* May be viewed, and *Catalo gues (price 1s.) had at the 


Roce. 
COPPERPLATES AND COPYRIGHTS 
ENGR AVINGS, - 
On MONDAY, 

The ENTIRE REMAL N { NG STOCK of 
several IMPORTANT and VALUABLE WOR a amoung which 
will be found—Paints: Sunday Morning (The ‘Toilety—Sunday 
Evening—The Rebels Shooting—The Rebels Defeated—lhe 
Schoot-Boy—The Painter and Sealptor—The Dead Pheasaut— 
Hiustrations to Cowpe! rs Bere, Sir W. Scott’s Works, &c. &e.— 
Booxs oF eaenens els African Scenery and Animalsx— 
Cariwright’s Views in the fonine Islauds—Roscoe’s Floral Ilus- 
trations of the Seasons—Havell’s Views of Noblemen and Geutie- 
men’s Seats—Clarke’s Essay on Colouring; &e. kc 

May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at ‘the Rooms. 


On THURSDAY, April 9, ° 

The very EXTENSIVE QUIRE STOCK, 
COPPERS, and COPYRIGHTS of ARCHITECTURAL and 
OTHER BOOKS, the Property of the lite JOSIAH TAYLOR, 
Architectaral Library, No. 59, High Hlotborn, (pursaant to an 
order pronounced in the High Court of Chancery, in the 
Cause Taytor v. Scrivens,) on Terms of Credit. The Entire 
Stock, Coppers, and Copyrights of Brittou’s Architectural 
Antiquities of Great Britain—Stuart and Revett’s Antiquities 
of Athens —Nicholson’s Builder’s Director — Pugiu’s Spe- 
cimens of Gothic Architecture—Tredgold’s various Works— 
Smeaton’s Tracts—Inwood's Tables for purchasing Leases, &c. 
Together with the entire Stock of upwards of three hundred of 
the most esteemed Works on Architecture and Building, both 
Theoretical, Practical, and Decorative, adapted for the 
the Artist, the Amateur, and the Workman—On Civil Er 
ing, Canals, Rail-roads, &e.—Mathinery and Mechaiice—Fur- 
niture and Upholstery— The Fine Arts aud Autiquities—Landscape 
Gardening—Rural Dwellings and Farm Houses, &e. &c.; con- 
stituting a matchless Collection of the most popular and esteemed 
Works of Sir John Soane, Lugar, Dearn, Gitiord, Sir James Hall, 
Sheraton, Danicli, Busby, Taylor, Aikin, Gwilt, "Barlow, Dessg go- 
detz, Branel, Buchanan, Pocock, Emerson, Gregory, Partington, 
London, and other Authors, whose writings and designs are re- 
ceived as text-books and examples in every departwent of Prac- 
tical and Scientific Literatare. 

atalogues (price 1s.) may be had at the Rooms, 


OF 


BRITTON’S ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES, 
&e, 
a On FRIDAY, April 10, 

The ENTIRE STOCK, COPPERPLATES 
and COPYRIGHTS of the following POPULAR and VAL U- 
ABLE WORKS, by J. BRITTON, Esq. F.S.A. xc. The Archi- 
tectural Antiquities of Great Britain—T he Chi ronological History 
and Graptic [liustrations of Chris Architecture in England— 
The History and Antiquities of the Aboey Church of Bath, and 
the Historical and Architectural Essay on Redcliffe Church, 
Bristol. 

Catalogues (price 1s.) may be had at the Rooms. 
#,* Money advanced on Books; and Valuations of every 
Desc rigs of Property made for the Payment of the Legacy 
Duty, 


SAT. AB. AST rE R G ROU PS, A ARC HIT PEC TU RAL 
CASTS, PLATE, DAMASK TABLE AND BED LINEN. 

By Messrs. CHRISTIE and MANSON, at their Great Room, 
‘King-strect, St. James’s-square, on FRIDAY, Ss 10, pre- 
cisely at 1 o’clock (by order of the Executors) 

HE LI BRA RY and EF F ECTS of 
THOMAS LEE, Esq. Architect, deceased (removed from 

Norton-street); comprising the Museo Borbonico—Works on 

Architecture—The New Edition of the Waverley Novels, Roscoe’s 

Novelists, &c, &¢.—Some beautiful Groups in “Alabaster—Archi- 

tectaral Cast-—Marble Slab, and Specimens of Oriental Alabaster 

—A small Service of useful Plate—and some Damask Table and 

Bed-Linen. 

May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 
PICTURES OF THE VERY FIRST CLASS. 
Messrs. CHRISTIE. and MANSON have the honour respectfully 
to inform the Nobility, Conwoi-seurs, and Public, that they 
willSELL BY AL CTION, at their Great Room, King-street, 
St. James’s-square, on SATURDAY, Apriltl, at 1 for 2 pre- 


cisely, 

"| ‘HE very CHOICE CABINET, chiefly of 

DUTCH PICTURES, with some beautiful SPECIMENS 
of the FRENCH and MODERN ENGLISH SCHOOLS, coliected 
with the most refined taste and judzment by the Right Hovour- 
able LORD CHARLES TOWNSHEND. Among other exquisite 
Works are the charming chef-d’auvre of Teniers, The Village 
Feast—The Choiseal Picture, the exquisite Gem by Berghem, 
from the Van der Pal’s Coliection—Tive Brentano Ruysdaci—An 
Old Wonran’s Head, a wonderful production by Rembrandt ; 
ane gg f hi¢h quality by Wynauts, Backhuysen, a Van der 

Velde, V er Capella, and Murillo—Two beautiful Specimens 
by Greuze, and two by Scheefler, 

Among the English Pictures are the celebrated Subject of 
Duncan Gray, by Wilkie—A Dutch River Scene, with Fishing- 
boats and Figures, ove of the happiest effurts of Calicon— 
capital Pieture of the Avalanche, by De Loutberbourg—Eight 
charming Specimens by Bonington; and others by Wilson, Hil- 
ton, O'Connor, &c.; and an Enamel by Bone, after Corregzio. 

T he Collection may be publicly viewed three days preceding, 
and Catalogues bad. 

THE CELEBRATED CHEF-D'(EUVRE OF MAN- 
ZUOLI DI FRIANO, AND STATUE BY THORWALDSEN, 
By Messrs. Ng ag —_ MANSON, at their Great Room, 

‘King-street, St. Jam uare, on SATUR DAY, April 1, 

after the Sale of the C ale ction of Pictures of the Right Hon. 

Lord EC. ‘Townshend 

HE Capital AL TAR-PIECE of the VISI- 
TATION, justly considered by Lauzi the chef d’envre of 

that creat Master, Manzuoli di Friano, formerly in the Collection 
- Attiogham Hall, and to be soid without reserve, by order of the 

Coart of Chancery—Also a very beantiful Sitting Figure, ‘i 
Pastore,’ executed in Rome by Thorwaidsen, the size of life. 

May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 











By Messrs. -GRIMSTON a and HAVERS, at their Great Room, 
‘No. 306, High Holborn, (five Doors West of Chancery-lane,) 
on MONDAY, April 6th, 1 sad and four following Days, at 


half-past 12 0) relock preci 
OLLECTION of ‘Books, PAINTINGS, 
ENGRAVINGS, &c.; comprising Scott’s Novels and 
‘vems, 60 vol.; Burus’ Works, 8vol.; Byrou’s Works, 17 vol.; 
Cc rabbe’ 3s Works, 8 vol.; new editions—Dodsley’s Old rare, 12 
vol. red mor. -Alurray" 's Poeyclopedia of Geography—Parkin- 
son’s Organic Remains, 3 vol.—Literary Souvenir, 1825 to 1834, 
lucia pris. 10 vol. l. p.—Dodwell’s Tour in Greece, 2 vol.—Ancient 
and Modern Universal History, 60 vol. cals D’Oyly and Mant’s 
Bible, 3 ve l.—Peonant’s Works, 9 vol.—Shakspeare’s Plays, 21 
volL— Boydell’ 's Milton, 3 vol.— Retrospec tive Review, 16 vol.— 
Landmann’s P« wrtuyal—Dr. Hawker’s Works, 10 vol. large paper 
~—Ciarke aud M‘Arthur’s Life of Nelson, 2 vol. rus.—Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, new edit. 41 Parts—Horne’s Introduction to 
the Scriptures, 4 vol. last edit.—Alton’s Hortus Keweusis, 5 vol. 
calf extra—Domesday Book, 2 vol.—Manning and Bray’s surrey, 
Vols. U1. and If. large paper—Dr. Parr’s Works, 8 vol.—Wal- 
pole’s Royal and Novie Authors, 5 vol.—Howard’s Spirit of 
Shakspeare, 483 Plates, 5 vol. large paper—British Essayists, 38 
vol.—Bingham’s Church History, & vol.—Batty’s German Sce- 
nery, India Proofs and Etchings—Pinkerton’s Voyages and Tra- 
vels, 17 vol.—Annuals for 1835—Original Painfings by Collet— 
Engravings by Raph, Morghen, Woollett, Hogarth, &. 
ay be viewe dC ‘atulogues had at the Rooms. 
*,4* Catalogues of Sales will be re cularly forwarded to those 
who will favour Messrs. G. and H. with their address. 


x Pw Th . r 
HE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
Comprises, among other interesting Pa 

English Singers and Singing—The ‘Autobiography “of Charles 
Lamb—Gilvert Gurney, hendore <4 Esq. (in continua- 
tion)—The First of April—The New Ea n of Mr. Ward’s ‘ Tre- 
maine,’ with a few Words on Rows 
pea yrtd rane ia, the Dictator—' ° 
Esq.—‘ All Heart,’ a Character in Re sf Life, by the same Writer 
—e Beranger, the Poet of France—Three Poems by the Author 

orn Law Rhymes’—Montily Commentary on Men and 
Thi gs—The Disse utare—-Sepriponmewt for Debi—Lawyers and 
their Clients; &c. 
Printed for Henry “Colburn, 13, Great Marlborough-street, to 
whom all Communications are requested to be addressed 
ARMY AND NAVY. 
HE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL, 
and NAVAL and MILITARY MAGAZINE, for APRIL, 
Contains, among other interesting Papers, 

Winter Cruising: The Bull- Dog Revenue Cruiser in the North 
Sea—Tripoli aud French tntrigue to the close of 1834—On Pro- 
motion and Tactics—A Journe “y from Calcutta via Cawnpore, to 
Bombay, by a Naval Officer—The Marooners, or Successors of 

the Buccaneers, in continuation of ¢ Pirates and Piracy from the 
Earliest Ages Rewards and Punishments in the British Service 
—On the Qualities “> Employments of Black Troops in the 
West Lora s, by Dr. Wm. Ferguson—Memoirs of the Services of 
Ge n. N. Jurton, MI ajor-Gen, Thos. Hardwicke, and Capt.sir 

- M. Selo. nberg, Kt. K.C, H.R.N, late Liewt.-Governor of 
D minica—Correspoudence from the principal Ports and Stations, 
and a variety of Miscellaneous Subjects—Editor’s Portfolio, in- 
cluding a Parallel between the Services of Marlborough and 
Welliugton—An Original Letter of Charles Duke of Richmond ; 
with other interesting Notices; amd the Naval and Military In- 
telligence of the Montli. 

Printed for Henry Colburn, 13, Great Marlborough-street, to 
whom all Communications for the Editor are requested to be 


addressed. 
LACKWOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGA- 
ZINE, No, CCXXXIV. for APRIL, 
Contents: 

_1, William Pitt, No. 1V.—2. The Cruise of the Midge, Chap* 

The Suicide—3. Silas Fleshpots: a ‘‘ Respectable Man”— 

4. The Sketcher, No. 11.—5. Conve segrone of M, de Chateau- 

briand—6. Nights at Mess, Chap. X.—7. A Screed on Politics, 
by the Ettrick Shepherd—s. The Seven Temptations,’’ by Mary 

Howitt—9, The Type of Prometheus—10. Translations from the 

Greek, by William Hay—it. Edmund Spenser, Part VII. con- 

clusion—i2. Judge Not, and other Poems, by Edmund Peel—13, 
Tue British, Mouths, by Richard Man, D.D Bishop of Down. 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; and 7. Cadell, 
Strand, London, 


THE APRIL NUMBER OF 





his day is publishe 


THE MONTHLY MAGAZIN VEfor APRIL, 


price 2s. 6d. 

€ontents: The Genius of Pope, a New Poem, by Sir Egerton 
Brydges, Bart.—Prospects of Industry — The Amorous Ol 
Bachelor—Lelia, a Poem, by P. G ed Les —The Marae, a Tale 
of Polynesia—Song : Vhe Laird 0’ M*Nat og likbh Sunday Schools 
—A Voyage in the North Seas—The Twin. Sisters, @ Domestic 
Vragedy—Spring Ey iblenw&—Experie hees of a Surgeon—Public 
Opinioun—Old Maids—Editorial Coiloquies, Literary and Politi- 
cal, Xe. &c. ; with copious Reviews of the Mouth. 

James C li soe Co. mu aterloo-place, Pall Mall. 


ihe ie 
HE GEN’ TLEMAN § MAGAZINE, for 
APRIL. 


Contents: The History of Boroughs and Municipal Corpora- 
tions, by Merewether and Stephens— Diary of a Lover of Litera- 
ture—Historical Characters, by Sir J. Mackintosh—Description 
of Clevedon Court, Som. (1vith a View)—Description of the 
Glyptotheca at Manich—Letter written from Athens, in 1675— 
Rare Coins struck in Greek Cities (with a Plate)—Records of 
the Gilde of Stratford ou-Aven—Remarks on the Currency—Mr. 
Surge s Bourne and *¢ the Editor of Lowth ;"? Mioylus, the Friend 

ot Melanethon, &c.—Review of New Poblicatious—Literary and 
Scienti tic Intelligence—Antiquarian Researches—Poetry—Histo- 
rical Chronicie—Obituary ; with Memoirsof the Earlef Darnley; 
Lord Napier; Mr. justice Taunton; J. B. Monek, Esq.; Rev, 
Dr. Morrison, &e. 

__ Publi shed by WwW. Pic kering, Chancery- y-lane, 


ORANGE INSTITUTION. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGA. 
ZINE for APRIL, price 2s, 6d. 

Contents: 1. What is an Grengemen\— 2. The Irish Consti- 
tnency—3. Scenes from the Life of ard Lascelles, Gew 
Chaps. XIE. aud XIV.—4. Anthologia é rmanica, No. Ill. 
College Changes: a Letter from a Fellow—6, Rambling Recol- 
lections, No, 111., Mr. M‘Dermott’s Story, by the Author of 

ies of Waterioo’—7. The Saunters of Castle Saunter—8, The 

ndra of Lycop »hron—9. Passages from the Diary of Terence 
O’Roark, A.M. No. I1.—10. Hibernian Nights’ Eniertainment ¢ 
The Rebellion of ‘Sitken Thomas, Part Ill. The late and the 
present Administration—1t. The Mickiad ; a Ballad—12, Anthony 
Poplar’s Note Book—13. University Intelligence, 

Dublin: William Curry, Jun. and Co. ; Se ae Marshall, 
and Co, London, Sold by all Booksellers in the Kiogdom. 








THE APRIL NUMBER OF 
E METROPOLITAN, 


T TED BY 
CAPT. MARRYAT, po of * Peter Simple,’ &c, &c, 
Contains, omang others, the following interesting papers ;— 
1 t State of Agricul-' A 5 Uahend of wha i. 
ure Auto-biographical 
Jay aphet i n Search of a Father. My Bonnie Sailor. Sketch. 
Sketch of the eters - Eug- | The Widow's Home. 
land, chiefly domestic ‘Four of the Prairies, 
que Oxoaian, Life of a Sub-Editor, 
nzas. Notices of New Books, 
Sicilian Facts. The Drama, &c. &c, 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit-street, Hanover- equare, 


HE BRITISH MAGAZINE for APRIL 


CONTAINS :—Sketch of the History of Chapters Residens 
tiaryship—The Sunday School Teacher, Part Te Dark Ages, 
rt 2—Confessional Chair at Bishops Canning, W its, (with an 
engraving ANTIQUITIES, &c. The Twenty-eigin’ Coustite- 
tions of Otho—Ancient Usages and Customs in North Wales— 
} aes ea DENCE on Saints’ . Days—Convocation—Fasting— 
of Matri John Wyclifie, Ne, 2~ 
Pontiws Piste Diarntere— Letters of L. 8. §.—Extempore 
renee of the Morning 
Eevee by the Performance of the Marriage Ceremouy—Fing 
Steps towards building a Charch—Sunda Schools, &c.+Devo- 
tional and Sacred Poetry—Miscellanea—REVIEWS OF NEW 
BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS—DOCUMENTS—First Report of 
the Commissioners of Charch Reform—Dissenters’ Marriage Act 
—Ecclesiastical Courts’ Bill—Report of the Charch Building So 
ciety—CHURCH MATTERS—University owe Ordinttions~ 
Clerical Appointments—Prefermenuts—Clerzy ased— Births 
and Marriages—E VENTS OF THE PAST MON TH. &e. &e, 
.G.a vington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo. 
place, Pall Mall; J. Turrill, 250, and T. Clerc ‘Smith, 287, Re. 
gent-street. 











This day is peblished, price 6s. No, 1. of 


OCHRANE’S FOREIGN QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 
Passavant’s Artistical Tour in England—2. Life of Wolf, 
the German Philotogist—2. Persian Poetry, the Shah Nameh of 
Ferdousi—4. Recent . Politics of Switzerland}: Working of the 
New Constitutions—5. Chaieaubriand’s Memoirs—6. Graberg de 
Hems6"’s Geography and Statistics of Marecco—7. — 
Lives of celebrated Spaulards : Life of Las Casas—8, Schrader’s 
Edition of the Corpas Juris C ivilis—9, Spanish Aflairs—to. Hauft’s 
Works—11. Queen Hortense’s Toor in Italy in 1830—Gleanings 
of Foreign Literary Intelligence, No. I.—List of the principal 
New te published on te Contine nt during the -last three 
months. 
London : Printed for the Editor and Proprietor. 

Published oe Ww hittaker and Co, Ave Maria-lane > = Robert 

Cadell, Edinburgh. Sold by all respectable Booksellers. 
Of Messrs, Whittaker and Co. may be had, price | 6s. 
The Foreign Quarterly Review, No. XXVIII. 

(now Mr. Cochrane’s sole property.) as well as Complete Sets, 
and single Numbers, of the same Work. 


*.* The Second Number of Cochrane's 
Foreign Quarterly Review will appear in JUNE. 


‘THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 

(No. XLIV.), for April, is published this day with the Ma. 
gazines, prive 4s. 

Contents: — 1. Lady Morgan’s Princess—2. Jacquemont’s 
Letters from India—3, Aristocratic Revelations, from the late 
** Fashionable Novels’”’—4. Duulop’s Memoirs of Spain—s. Pro- 
verbs of Different Nations—6. Tva, and Tea Trade—7, The 
Spirit of a Property-tax without te Form—8; Municipal Cor- 
perations—9. Danish Claims—10. Unreasonableness in setti 
aside Patenits—11. Banim’s Cauvassing—12. Guizot'’s History 
the English Revolution—13. Aimé-Martin on the Education of 
Wonien—14. German Tourist—15. Marquis de Sainte-Croix on 
Emancipation in the French —- Coleridge’s Table 
‘Talk.—Index, Let of Books, &c.—April 1 

ohn Macrone, 3, St James": ‘s- square. 


On the 3ist of March was published price 6s, the Thirty-fourth 
Numbe 

TPHE BRITISH CRITIC—QUARTERLY 

THEOLOGICAL REVIEW—and ECCLESIASTICAL RE- 


_ om :—Remains of Alexander Knox—Anderson’s Dis- 
courses—H, J. Rose’s Hulsean Lecture : the Law of Moses and 
Defence of the Book of Joshua against Professor Leo of Berlin 
—Pantika; or, Traditions of the most Aucient Times—Arnolde 
Sermons—The Religious State of Fravceé—Dr. Dealtry’s Charge 
— Dissent and Schism: Binney’s Sermon—Spiritual sam 
Oriental ‘Illustrations of the Seriptures: Roberts aud Forbes— 
Ecclesiastical Parties and rs.—EccLesiasticAL RecorD: 
containing—1. A Summary of Events connected with the Church 
and the cause of ct a ie Notices of all the principal new 
Theological Wo 

Printed for J. po ‘and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 

Just published, in 16mo. with frontispiece, 3s. 6d. half-bownd, 

‘ONY ERSATIONSat the WORK-TABLE. 
By A MOTHER. 

Contents: The Garden—Instinet—The Termites—Sub-marine 
Forests—Fens of the Rastern Counties—Journey to Ely—Tapestty 
—Dress in the 16th, 17th, and 18th Centuries—Fairies—Birds and 
Plants—Ancient Custons—Travelling—Pride—Gipsies—Trouba- 
dours— Mud Volcanoes of Turbaco. 

idon: Longman and Co.; Norwich, John Stacy. 


THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY, VOL. XI. 
With Portrait, rst 6s. 
THE LIFE of SHOP Ewe 
By CHARLES brane LE BAS, 
Professor in the East India College, Herts; se hie Fellow of 
Trinity College, Canibridge. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
revious Volumes of the Theologicat Library : 
1. History of the Church of Scotland. By 
M. Russell. L.L.D. 2 vols, Portraits. Be 
2. Scripture Biography. = & R. W. Evans, 
M.A., Author of the ‘ Rectory of Valeh 
3. History of the Reformed “Religion in 
France. By E. Smediey, M.A., 3 vols. With 14 Portraits. 18% 
4. Consistency of the whole Scheme of’ Re- 
velation with itself and with Human Reason. By P. N. Shuttle- 
worth, D.D. 6s. 
5. Lives of British Divines. By C. W. Le 
Bas, M.A.—Wiclif, 1 vol. 6s.—Abp. Cranmer, 2 vols. Portraits 
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SERMONS FOR Suey. EASTER, AND 


WHITSUNTIDE, 
Selected from the f. Towing eminent Divines : 
Secker South Sherlock 
Tillotson Farindon Barrow 
Atierbury ao sa ae om 
aylor esley oues of Naylan 
nero 7 Skelton | Wats 
Penael Clarke ope | a 
t Ridle’ } gden 
aa _ Ww hicbcote Home 
1 was rey 3s. 6d. cloth, {taning Vol. XV. of 
On March Phe SACRED CLASSIC . 
IFTEEN SERMONS, 


on RETIREMENT, SELF-DENIAL, RE SIGNATION, &e. 
: especiaily adapted for Christian Consideration woes 
Lent With an ORIGINAL ESSAY by the Rev. R. CATTE! 
.D. 
MOLE, for EASTER were published on the 1st of April; and 
for WHITSUNTEDE will appear on the Ist of May 
Hatchard and Son; Whittaker aud Co.; aud *Simpki o and 
Marshall. 
OTICE.—The First Votume of the New 
Epition of MILTON (with Turnex’s ImaGrnative 
juusteaTions)—which Was announced tor publication THis 
pay—has auavoidably been delayed until May.  lilustrated 
Specimens of the Work will positively be ready on the 12th 
jnstant.— Orders received by all Booksellers. 
Printed for Joh Macrone, 3, St. James’s-square. 


ASTER GIFT;—CHRISTIAN KEEP- 
SAKE. Edited by the Rev. WILLIAM ELLIS. Embel- 
jished with 13 Plates, engraved on Sieel in the best manuer, 

Elegantly bound in morocco, price 12s, 
ondon : Fisher, Son, and c oO. 











I] STEPHENS’ GREEK THESAU RUS. 
¢ Odd Parts of the New London Edition of the above 
Work, to complete Sets, can be had on favourable terms. Apply 
a post paid, to Mr. Folthorp, 28,Stamfurd-street, Blach- 
Just published, post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. ¢ loth, 


econ of the LIFE, CHAR: AC TER, 
| and WRITINGS of SIR MATTHEW HALE, Knight, 
Lord Chief lag - EB tre 
IAMS, Esq. L.L.D. F.S.A, 
With a fall beg Portrait, takeu from an Original Picture in 
@ possession of the Pamily. 
_ London: aor... and Waliord, 18, St. ‘Paul’ 8 Churchyard. 


Just published, demy &vo, price 2s. Ge 
(eee IVES v. PALLIATIV ES, being a 
hort Treatise on the Fallacy of preferring T E MPORARY 
RELIEF to RADICAL CURE; with a few Hints ow Seif-treat- 
weutiv the eXtensive Class of Diseases known as Bilious, 
by HOWARD STYLES, late Surgeon iu the East ludia Service, 
London : Albert J + Attwood, 15 15, Frith- sirect, Solio, 











This dav is published, price 4s. cloth; or 4s. 6d. half bound, 
COMPENDIUM of ANCIENT GEO- 
GRAPHY, compiled for the Use of the young Princess 
ML. Bent pt Fie de Imended as a Sequel to the Avbé 
Guitier’s excellent Modern Geography, as a Companion to 
‘Tales of the Classics,’ and ge bed to Governesses. 


N. Hailes, ‘Tos, Pi Api ‘cally. 


Albemarie-street, 
BOSWELL’S JOHNSON. 
HE SE COND VOLUME of 
Mr. MURRAY’S Editio’ 
BOSWELI’S LIFE OF DR. ‘JOHNSON 
is published THIS 
With all the improcsanann and Elveidations introduced into 
Mr. CROKER’S LATEST EDITION of BOSWELL, and the 
BEST NOTES of other EDITORS, dantened with two Views, 
price 5s, bound. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


DR. SOUTHEY'S EDITION OF COWPER’S WORKS. 
Speedily will be published, the FIRST VOLUME of this Work, 


containing 
A LIFE 0 COWPER, 
which will soeeren | mest of the Literary History of 
togland during half a Ceuta 
y ROBERT SOU" THEY, Esq. L.L.D. 

Illustrated with a richly-engraved Portrait of Cowper, an ex- 
qisite Vignetie by Goodall, and a Portrait of the Poet’s Mother, 
beautifully engrived by Rowiuson. ‘The work will be finely 
printed by Whittingham, iu the attractive form of Byron, Craube, 
Edgeworth, BC a e 5s. each Volume, 

Second Volame will contain 

A LIFE of JOHN NE WTON of OLNEY, by "SOUTHEY ; 3 

LIFE of MADAME GUION, by the same; 

And @ Portion of COWPER’S CORRESPONDENCE. 

Loudon: Baldwin and Cradock, Paieruoster-row. 
be nd A ne Oe of the Work to be had of all Booksellers. 


Just published, by G » Rowers one Co 51, Rathbone-place, 
LLUSTR ATIONS “ot PERSPECTIVE; 


consisting of a Series of Outlines, with descriptive Letter- 
press: forming a popular and concise View of the Science, 
adapted for the Amat ur and Student in Art. 
NJ. RICH. GRE 
Also, by the same Author, in Numbers, at 3s. 6d. eac h, 
eads after the Antique, illustrative of ‘the 
deal Beauty of the Greeks, and designed as a Drawing: Book 
for advanced Pupils. 
No. 1 contains Jupiter, Juno, Apollo, Diana—No. 2, Minerva, 
Mercury, Venus, Cupid—No. 3, Bacchus, Ariadne, Hercules 
(Farnese), a Faun.—No. 4 will appear in “May. 


This day is — = oom with Maps and Tabular § Statements, 
10s. 6d. in boards, 

HARGES "delivered to the CLERGY of 
the DIOCESE of BARBADOS and the LEEWARD 
ISLANDS; together with Prayers ov certain Public Ovcasions; 
und Addresses to Candidates tor Holy Orders ; to Young Persons 
ofering themselves for Confirmation within that Divcere; and 
_ Consecration of a Chapel and Burial-ground in the City 

By the ‘tight Rev. WILLIAM HART COLERIDGE, D.D. 

ie aR se Fa Chad and 
rJ.G.a . iM, St. Paul’s a) 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mail. - ’ 








Just published, in pret 8vo. price 8s. board: 7 
HE FAUST o GOETHE; 
~ ATTEMPTED IN ENGLISH RHYME. 
By the Honowratle ROBERT TALBOT 
Smith, Elder, and Co, Cornhill. 





Pablished this day, price 15s, Plates. 
APTAIN BASIL HALL'S. FRAG- 
MENTs of VOYAGES and TRAVELS, 
tiuird and concluding Series. A New Edition. 


“The Third, and we are sorry to bear it called the last, series 
of Captain Hall’. Fragments of Voyages aud Travels, from which 
we quote, 


does not preseut any features of novelty sufficient to 
another separate article; but we take this opportunity 
r the pleasure wil which we have perused its many 
s aud sagacious remarks,”’— 
Edinburgh ; and Whittaker & Co, London, 
Who have lately published, 
1, Captain a II's Fragments. 
Second Series. 6 vo 
2. Captain Hall’ s North America. 3 vols. 
3rd edition, And Volume of Etchings. 
3. Stuart’s North America. 3rd edit. 2 
4. The Cook's Oracle. New edition. 


STANDARD NOVELS 











—Quarterly Keview, 


“he. Cc ade he 


First and 


2 vols. 





» BY 
RITERS, 
Preparing for i — diate publication, 


C R I C H T oO 


By the Author of ¢ Rothonet,’ 3 vols, post &vo. 


DISTINGUISHED 


N; 


A New Edition of 
ROOKWOOD; 
By W. Harrison Ainsworth, E-q., Revised and Corrected 
throughout, 
** We expect much Pee. this writer—his story never flags.”— 
Quarierly Review, 


THE poom ‘OF GILALLO; 
A Neapolitan Romance. founded on an incident in Mr. Beckford’s 
* Letiers from Maly,’ 2 vols. post svo. 
By James Boaden, Esq., Author of * The Man ot Two Lives,’ &c. 


TRANSFUSION; 
Rv the late William Godwin, Jun., edited by Mrs. Shelley, 
With a Biographical Introduction by William Godwin, Esq. 
3 vols. yo 8vo. 





he Histo ° 
LORD ARTHUR PLANTAGENET. 
John Macrone, 3, St. James’s-square. 


Price 6s. boards, ” 
ACTS, LAWS, and PHENOMENA of 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; or, Summary of a Course of 
General Physics. Translated from the Freuch of Professor 
QUETELET, ot ‘Brussels, Member of the Committee of Mathe- 
matical aud Physical Sciences, of the British Association for the 
AEP ae of Science ; and illustratea with Notes, by ROBT, 
WALLACE, A.M, ‘Teacher of Mathematics and Natural Puilo- 
sophy, oa Author of the * Mathematical Calculator, or 
Tables of Logarithms,’ xe. 

“* This treatise embraces the whole course of experimental 
Philosophy. We hope to see a new edition of this work—we 
should say, many successive editions ; both to supply what is now 
wanting, aud also to keep pace with the grewth of knowledge. 
One or two works, executed as is the one before us, and brought 
into such repute as would render frequent editions necessary, 
would produce much reading on these subjects. 

“© We can only, in recommending the work, express, gene- 
rally, our sense of the service M. Quetelet has rendered to the 
diffusion of scientific knowledge, by employing the atiainments 
which have made him so well Known to philosophers, in the in- 
struction of the merest beginner.” — Quarterly Journal of 

Nducation. 

** This is the most complete collection of valuable and well- 
ascertained truths in philusophy we have ever seen.’’—Glasgow 
Chronicle. 








_ _ Price 3s. 6d. 12mo, cloth boards, 
Memoir of Rev. Gordon Hall, A.M., one of 
the First Missionaries at Bombay, By Rev. H. Bardwell, A.M. 
*We earnestly desire that the good which sach publications 
are adapted to effect may become more abundaully apparent.”— 
Baptist Magazine 
* This is a work breathing in every page the pure spirit of 
Christianity, We recommend it to the serious perusal of every 
one who has the good of the Redeemer’s kingdom at beart.”— 
Kilmarnock Journal. 
is name stands identified at once with pious zeal, sound 
discretion, extensive learning, and undaunted perseverance... 
and justice has vow been done to his memory in @ most afiec- 
tonate manner.”—Scots Times. 
“ Mr. Hall was a most dewote a, faithful, pions, and undaunted 
preacher of Christ crucified to the heai hen. This tittle work will 
amply repay the perusal to the Christian interested in the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom, and im the vast and — regions of ludia.”” 
—Church of ase Mag. 
Price 2s. 6d.1 

The Popular Guide to Health. By J. Burns, 
v. D. M. Aathor of ¢ Every Family’s Medical Book,’ &c. &c. 
* From its great utility it must soon become popular indeed.” 
=<@hanes Free Press. 
“ Contains niany valuable directions as to Exercise, Sleep, and 
Diet, which may be safely followed by the mere tyro in medicine, 
with the most implicit reliance on its efficacy, if assiduously 
practised.”—Perthshire Advertiser. 

q Price is, sutched, 1s. 3d. boards, 7 
A Sermon on the Nature and "Subjects of 
Christian Baptism. By Adoniram Judson, D.D., Burmah. 
The foliowing is an extract from a letter by the late venerable 
Dr. Carey: 
*€ Judson has since that (his baptism) preached the best sermon 
upon baptism that I ever heard upon the subject.’’ 

r. Judson’s sermon is perspicuous, elaborate, and irre- 
fragable.”—Baptist’s Magazine. 

Price 8d. _ : 

Lectures to Young Men, on the Formation 
of Character. ey Joel Hawes, D.D. Pastor of the First Church 
in Hartford, 

“ By every ~ ung man acquainted with ithe Hn these 
Lectures should be read, and felt, aud 
and practi 

Peter Sinclair, Glasgow; and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, 











This day is published, bg! feap. 8vo. with a Vignette, price 6s. 


th, Vol. 1. 
HE HISTORY of IRELAND. 
By THOMAS MOORE, Esq. 
Forming Vol. 65 of Dr. Larduer’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. 
Published March 1, History of the Germanic 
Empire. By S.A. Duvham, Esq. (3 vols.) Vol, I. 
London: Longman ’ aud Co.; and Joha ‘Vaylor. 


M =" 





Becca ’s NEW COMEDY. 
s day is published, price 3s. 
ATRIC I ‘N and PARVENU; or, ‘CON. 
FUSION WORSE CONFOURDED. ‘4 A Comedy, in Five 
Acts, By JOHN POOLE, 
Author of* Paul Pry,’* Simpson and Co. ve Tatning the Tables,’ &c. 
As now perf rming at the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane. 
Priuted for John Miller, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 


R. BURKE’S HISTORY of the 
LANDED one or, COMMONERS of GREAT 
BRITAIN and IRELAND.—The Sabserivers to this Work, and 
the Pabiic in general, are requested to take notice, that the 9th 
Part will be ready for delivery, at the various Booksellers in 
Town and Country, on the tst April. 
Published ‘for Henry Coiburo, by R. Bentley. 
N.B. Ail Communications for the above Work are requested to 
be addre-sed to the Proprietor, Mr. Colburn, 13, Great Marl- 
borough-street. 





UNIFORM WITH “THE. “WAVERLEY “NOVELS. 
Ou the ist of April, embellished with a Portrait of the Author 
aud Vigne tte, Vol. 1. (to be completed in 2 vols.) of 
M R. WARD’S TREMAINE; 
Or, The MAN of REFINEMENT, 

Forming the Fourth Namber of 

COLBURN’S NOVELISTS 
A Selection of the BEST MODERN WORKs of FICTION, 
publishing Monthly, at only 5s, per Vol. bound, 
» The Embellishments under the superintendence of the Messrs. 
INDEN. 
Works or published in this © allection : _ 
MR. BULWER’sS ‘ PELHAM 
LADY MORGAN’S ‘0° DONNEL. § 


Poblished for Henry Colburn, by R. Bentley; sold by all Book- 
sellers. 








‘Published Monthly, in Music Folio, price Is. 6d. 
SACRED MINSTRELSY; a Collection of 
k the FINEST SACRED MUSIC, arranged as Solos, Deets, 
Trios, &c., with Accompaniments tor Pianoforte or Organ. The 
present Number (XVII) contains :—1. Trio, Battishill—2. Air, 
Handel—3. Air, Helwig—4. Quartet, Beethoven—5. Anthem, 
Batten—6. Solo, Greene—7. Duet, Nares—s. Quartet, Bach. 
Any of the preceding Numbers may be had separately. 
__ London: Joba Ww. Parker, West Strand. 


PATRONAGE OF HIS an ESTY. 
w ready, pric ; or India proofs, 2s. 


\ ‘AN ‘DERINGS” “ROUGH NORTH 


WALES. 
By Tos Re ISCOE, Esq. 
Contents. 
Vale of Llangollen .......++ 
Death of Prince Lieweliyn ° 
Caunant Mawr ...... ‘eswick, 

#,* Each Part will contain 3 “highly- -finished Engravings by 
W. Radclyfie, and 16 pages of letter-press; and the work com- 
pleted in louthly Parts, 

London: Simpkin and Marshall; and Charles Tilt. Menzies, 
Edinber Wakeman, Dublin; Wrightson and Webb, Bir- 
inghan 4 Webb aud Simms, Manchester. 





UN 7“ THE 


Cox. 
Cattermole. 



















OMPLETE EDITION of COW PER. o 
We are requested to state that the First and Second 
Volumes of the REV. MR. GRIMSHAWE’S COMPLETE 
EDITION of COWPER are NOW READY, WITH THE EN- 
GRAVINGS, and may be had of the Publishers, Mes-rs, Sanuders 
aud Otley, Conduit- street; or of the Booksellers in Town and 
Country. The Embellisiments are—A View of Berkhametead 
(the Birth- -place ot Cowper)—The House in which Cowper was 
orn—Cowper’s House at Weston—and a View of Olney, as seen 
from the spot described by Cowper in his Poems, They are 
beautifully engraved by the Findens, in the style of Byron, 
Crabbe, &c. trom Drawings made expressly for the Work by 
Mr. Harding. — 





In 1 vol. 8vo. (pp. 497), cloth lettered, price 6s, 
ETTERS and PAPERS of the late Rev. 
THOMAS SCOTT, edited by bis Son, the late Rev. JOHN 
scOTT. 
London : William Crofts, 19, Chancery-lane. 

N.B. Upwards of 2000 Copies of the above Wark have been 
sold by Messrs. Seeley at the publication price, viz. 12s. W. C. 
is enabled to offer it at the reduced price affixed, in consequence 
of having purchased all the unsold Copies of "the 2nd and last 
Edition, 


In a portable pocket mies embellished with a ne ly-engraved 
portrait, price 7s. boards, 
OLY L IVING and DY ING; together 
with PRAYERS, containing the WHOLE DUTY ofa 
CHRISTIAN, and the Parts of Devotion fitted to all occasions, 
aud furnished for ny ne poeaees 
JE TAYLOR, D.D. 


Chaplain ro Urdivery toK Charles the First. 

This edition bas been carefully compared with the best octavo 
editions, all others of the same size printed of late years being 
deficient in the notes and the numerous quotations of the Author, 

London . James Duncan, 37, Pateruoster-r row. 
In 1 vol. price 4s. 6d. boards, 
N ESSAY towards an EASY and USE- 
FUL SYSTEM of LOGIC, enh 
By ROBERT. BLAKEY. 
Where may also be had, 
History of Moral Science. 
By the same Author, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 21s. 
“U nassuming in their form, and moderate in their claims- 
Mr. Blakey's volumes area valuable addition to the practica, 
science of mind.” 
* The example of Mr. Blakey is one that we hope to see fold 
lowed; in every theory he bas been more anxious to point out 
the yood than the evil; and his defence of many whose clarac- 
ters have been , isas ge as it is triumph 
Athenaeum, 
Printed for James Duncan, 37, y ~—~naed Bell and 

















Bradfute, Edinburgh; and M, Ogle, Glasgow, 


THE ATHENAUM. 





8, New Burlington Street, April 4, 1835, 


MR. BENTLEY WILL PUBLISH IMMEDIATELY THE FOLLOWING 


LODORE. 


In 2 vols, 8vo. with Plates, 
MEMOIRS OF LORD BOLINGBROKE, 
AND OF HIS TIMES. 
By GEORGE WINGROVE COOKE, Esq. 
Barrister-at-Law, 


2. 
THE HEIR OF MORDAUNT, 


By the Author of ‘ Adelaide.’ 3 vols. 


3 
ROUGH LEAVES FROM A JOURNAL 
KEPT IN SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, IN 1834, 
By Lieut, Col. BADCOCK, 15th Hussur-, 
(Aide-de-Camp to Lord William Russell.) 1 vol. 8vo. 


AND MR. BECKFORD’S NEW WORK. 


NEW BOOKS. 








In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


BY MRS. SHELLEY, 


AUTHOR OF ‘FRANKENSTEIN,’ &c. 
MY LIFE 


By the Author of ‘ Stories of Waterloo,’ * Wild Sports 
of the Wesi,’ &c. 3 vols. 


JOURNAL OF A SUMMER RAMBLE 


IN SYRIA. 
With a TARTAR TRIP from ALEPPO to STAMBOUL, 
By the Rev. VERE MONRO, 2 vols, 8vo. with Plates. 


6. 
MALVAGNA. A Romance. 3 vols. 


Se 
HOWITT’S BOOK OF THE SEASONS, 
With 12 Embellishments, 


8. 
M. DE LA MARTINE’S TRAVELS IN THE East, 
In small 8vo. 


A PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND, 
SYRIA, &c. 





By M. DE LA MARTINE. 


In 1 vol. 8vo. 
AN EXCURSION TO THE MONASTERIES OF 


ALCOBACA AND BATALHA. 


BY WILLIAM BECKFORD, ESQ. 


Author of ‘ Italy; with Sketches of Spain and Portugal,’ ‘ Vathek,’ &c. 





MR. BENTLEY HAS ALSO JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING: 


NEW HISTORICAL AND BIOGRA- 
PHICAL WORKS, ETC. 
In 2 vols. post Svo, 
A WINTER IN THE FAR WEST. 
By CHARLES F, HOFFMAN. 
“* This is a most delightful book. No one has given a truer 


or more vivid description than Mr. Hoffman, of American wilds 
and American people.”—Court Mag. 


2. 

ORIENTAL MEMOIRS. 
Comprising a Narrative of 17 Years’ Residence in India. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, 

* JAMES FORBES, Esq. 

Edited by his Dauchter, 

The COUNTESS DE MONTALEMBERT. 

“ One of the most copious and authentic repertories of infor- 
mation, respecting India, that can be found in our language.”— 
Examiner, 

3. 
THIRD EDITION, revised, 2 vols. post 8vo, 
ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH. 
By E. L. BULWER, Esq. M.P. 
To which is now first added, 
A VIEW OF THE LATE EVENTS AND THE LATE 
CHANGES, 
4. 
Second Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with two Portraits, 
MEMOIRS OF HENRY SALT, Esq. F.R.S. 
His Britaunic Majesty’s late Consul-General in Egypt. 


By J. J. HALLS, Esq. 
** A very interesting history of a chequered life.””—Adlas. 


5. 
Second Edition, revised, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
F R AN C E. 


SOCIAL, LITERARY, and POLITICAL, 
By HENRY L. BULWER, Esq. M.P. 


“ Worth all the works put together which have been written 
on France withia the last dozen years.” —Odserver. 


6. 
TRAVELS AND DISCOVERIES 
IN ASIA MINOR; 


. By the Rev. F. V. J. ARUNDEL, 
British Chaplain at Smyrna, 2 vols. svo. with Plates. 


A book of permanent and unfleeting interest.””"~ Asiatic Jour, 


** Finished with a pencil of admirable delicacy.”—Morning 
Herald. 


seasou.”’—Morning Post, 


humour, and naiveté in every page.”—Atheneum, 


SKETCHES OF A SEA-PORT TOWN. 





ment to all classesof readers.”"—Court Magazine, 


NEW NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


FINESSE. A Novet. 


2. 
Second Edition, revised, with a new Preface. 3 vols. 
THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. 
By the Author of ‘ Eugene Aram,’ &c. 


“The most masterly production we have read for years.”’"— 
Examiner. 


3. 
THE UNFORTUNATE MAN. 
By Capt. FREDERIC CHAMIER, R.N. 
Author of ‘ The Life of a Sailor,’ &c. 3 vols, 


P A of interest—it cannot fail to attract and please.””—John 
ull. 


4 


FRANCESCA CARRARA. 
By L.E.L. 


Author of ‘ The Improvisatrice,’ &c. 3 vols, 


THE HEIR PRESUMPTIVE. 
By LADY STEPNEY, 3 vols. 
**One of the most attractive works of fiction of the present 


6. 
PRINCESS. 
By LADY MORGAN, 
Author of ‘ Florence Ma:arthy,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“fA very clever and interesting work. There is life, feeling, 


THE 


By HENRY F. CHORLEY, Esq. 3 vois, 
“A delightful book, and one too that will afford entertain- 


NEW VOYAGES, TRAVELS, ETC. 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE LORDS OF THE 
ADMIRALTY. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, 
A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY TO 
AFRICA AND ARABIA. 
Performed in His Majesty’s Ships Leven and Barracouta, 
From 1822 to 1826, 
Under the Command of Capt. F. W. W. OWEN, R.N, 
By Captain THOMAS BOTELER, R.N. 


2. 
TEN YEARS IN SOUTH AFRICA, 
Including a Description of the 
WILD SPORTS OF THAT COUNTRY. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates. 
By Lieut. J. W. MOODIE, 21st Fusileers, 
3 


THE MOST RECENT ACCOUNT OF CHINA, ETC. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates. 
WANDERINGS IN NEW SOUTH 
WALES. 


BATAVIA, PEDIR COAST, SINGAPORE, and CHINA, 
0 1832, 1633, and 1834. 


» 1832, 
By GEORGE BENNETT, Esq. F.L.S, 
4 


BY ORDER OF THE BRITISH GOVERN MENT. 
Iu 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Plates, 
A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY TO THE 
SOUTH ATLANTIC OCEAN. 
Performed in H.M.S. Chanticleer, 
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